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Cuarter IX, 


OHN GEORGE BOSCAWEN TRAFFORD, Earl of Torchester, 

“was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” In 

these words may be traced the source of an education somewhat 
exceptional. 

Lady Torchester belonged to the later times of the Evangelical 
movement, and was deeply imbued with the spirit of her party. In 
her mind was mingled that extraordinary “ conglomerate” of maxims 
and opinions which was not uncommon in the generation now passing 
- away, wherein the personal humility which would accept rebuke from 
any Chadband whose zeal disposed him to bestow it was chequered by 
the pride of caste, which blended harmoniously enough with the 
exclusive doctrine of election. 

The late Earl—an honest-hearted gentleman, with the appearance 
of a farmer and the tastes and habits of a sportsman—cared for none 
of these things. Religion, almsgiving, Dorcas clubs, and worsted- 
work were, he thought, the legitimate occupations and amusements of 
women, as sport and farming of men. He was a kind and considerate 
husband, and, had such a thing been feasible, would willingly have 
had a preserve of parsons for his wife’s gratification, that she might 
enjoy a greater variety of sport; or—not to speak profanely—a 
diversity of expoundings, exhortations, and extempory prayer. How- 
ever, it was well understood that his own ways were by no means to be 
interfered with. Any number of privileged ministers might offer up 
any amount of prayers for his spiritual welfare, but ¢hés was their limit. 

Having an unbounded respect for his wife's character—and justly, 
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for the Countess was emphatically a good woman—he left her sole 
guardian to their only child—a big bony boy of six—recommending 
her, however, to take counsel in all matters of difficulty with his dear 
and valued brother, Geoffrey Trafford. 

The Honourable Geoffrey—different in all respects, save honesty, 
from the deceased Earl—did his best to keep the fanatical element 
from mingling too largely in the young peer’s education, and many 
were the ungodly amusements which he owed to his uncle’s interven- 
tion; but unfortunately the Honourable Geoffrey died before the Earl 
had attained his twelfth year, leaving a son about twenty-four, the 
only survivor of several children. Thus the noble widow was left 
helpless in the hands of the strictest Pharisees which the Evangelical 
school of that day could bring forth. 

Lord Torchester’s boyhood was consequently at once gloomy and 
indulged, Lady Torchester always endeavouring to atone by conces- 
sions in what was not forbidden for restrictions as to unholy indul- 
gences. The contamination of school was, of course, to be avoided, 
and a resident tutor of Low Church doctrine and aristocratic prin- 
ciples was installed as supreme director of the young man and his 
mother. Indeed, the Countess hesitated long about college, dreading 
the evil tendencies of Oxford, just then showing the cloven foot of 
Tractarianism ; and nothing but the energetic remonstrances of young 
Geoffrey Trafford, who had gradually succeeded to his father’s post of 
prime counsellor to the mother, and prime favourite with the son, 
saved the Earl from a completely home education. Cambridge was 
selected for him as the least dangerous of the two universities, but 
even here he was watched and guarded to an incredible extent. 

That the young man was not driven into the wildest excesses by 
such a system was owing probably more to a certain heaviness of 
nature and proud shyness than to any inherent nobility or acquired 
principle. There was little real harm in the lad. He was selfish, 
both from nature and training, just rather than generous, and in- 
clined to seek relief from his own dullness in some strong excitement, 
which, coupled with a lurking strain of avarice, disposed him to gam- 
bling ; but he was affectionate and truthful, though hitherto oppressed 
with a silent, sullen resentment against his mother (whom yet he 
loved) and the “forty-parson power” brought to bear against his 
natural longing for godless sports, companions, and freedom ; so he 
characteristically held his tongue and bided his time till his twenty- 

» first birthday should bring him emancipation. 

The day but one following the Versailles féte was somewhat cold 
and showery in London and-its vicinity. The Countess of Torchester 
had a wood fire burning in the luxurious boudoir at her dower house, 
“The Beeches,” a charming villa, the grounds of which joined Rich- 
mond Park, so that from the windows of the principal sitting-rooms 
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a wide domain appeared to spread around. The Countess sat in an 
easy-chair near one of the windows. She was a tall, large, fair 
woman, handsomer in middle age than in youth, and aristocratic in 
style, without special refinement of face or figure. Her costume of 
rich black silk, her cap of point lace, her surroundings of deep-toned 
buhl and inlaid ebony cabinets and rare china, the hangings of delicate 
chintz and lace, all bore the stamp of a solid and mellow taste 
harmonising well with her age and character. 

A book of sombre aspect, entitled ‘Saved so as by Fire,’ lay open 
on her lap, her large white-jewelled hands resting crossed upon it as 
she leaned back in her chair with something of weariness and de- 
spondency in her attitude and expression ; for Henrietta, Countess of 
Torchester, was depressed by an attack of severe cold. She was 
dissatisfied as to her son’s occupations and associates, and her study 
of ‘Saved so as by Fire’ was, to say the least of it, not enlivening. 

Her solitude was broken by the entrance of a grave, almost lady- 
like woman, a few years younger than herself, with a cap on her head 
and a small tray, bearing a broth-basin, in her hand. 

“Some beef-tea, my lady ; you have scarce tasted anything to-day.” 

“Thank you, Gifford,” said Lord Torchester politely ; “ I must try 
and eat it. I think, if Hammond would bring mea glass of burgundy, 
I should like it.” 

“Certainly, my lady,” said Gifford, drawing a small table near and 
placing the tray and basin upon it. 

She left the room, but soon returned, followed by a stately and 
reverend-looking butler bearing the desired beverage. 

“ What did Mr. Trafford say when he called yesterday ?” asked Lady 
Torchester, slowly sipping the rare burgundy. 

“Mr. Trafford made many inquiries about your ladyship, and then 
asked to see Mrs. Gifford.” 

“Oh! it was you he saw then?” said the Countess. “Did he say 
how long he would be in town ?” 

“No, my lady ; Mr. Trafford was extremely sorry to find you had 
been unwell, and hoped you would let him know when you could 
receive him, as he would not leave town without seeing you. He 
also asked for my lord’s address.” 

“And you told him Meurice’s, Paris?” asked the Countess, lan- 
guidly. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Well, leave me Gifford ; I shall try and sleep. When I awake 
bring me the small writing-table—put on some more wood, I am 
cold.” 

Gifford made up the fire softly, drew down the blinds, placed a 
footstool under her lady’s feet, and departed. 

Silence reigned over the mansion, for the Countess had no guests— 
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rather an unusual case—as she generally had some evangelically 
inclined young lady in training, and a colonial bishop or two, or a 
batch of missionaries ; besides, she was very hospitable to her own and 
the late Earl’s numerous relations—albeit, in general an unsym- 
pathetic and ungodly set—so Hammond’s vocation was suspended for 
the time, there being no late dinner. He was therefore at liberty to 
read the paper to the dignified cook and housekeeper, while William, 
the footman, stole away to the stable and discussed the odds on the 
coming Doncaster with the coachman. The only interruption was 
the arrival of the afternoon post, and that disturbed Mr. Hammond 
but momentarily, to give the Countess’s letters to Mrs. Gifford, who 
promised to deliver them to her ladyship as soon as she should wake. 

About six o'clock the drowsy quiet of the establishment was sud- 
denly and violently broken, Mrs. Gifford had taken up her ladyship’s 
tea, and with it her letters, and had scarce been fifteen minutes 
absent, when she rushed back to the housekeeper’s room exclaiming, 
“Oh! Mr. Hammond, something dreadful has happened! Run to the 
stables! My lady says one of the grooms must ride off to London 
this moment for Mr. Trafford, and follow him, wherever he is, to 
bring him down—she is writing him a note—stay,” as the startled 
butler was leaving the room, “ Giles or Thomas is to take my lord’s 
chestnut with the white foot.” 

“ What, Miss Kitty!” cried Hammond. “ Her ladyship must be in 
afix. I'll send Giles, he knows town best; do you go up for the 
note.” 

Gifford found her lady hastily folding and sealing her brief billet— 
an open letter of several sheets written in a scrawling hand, lay on 
the table beside her—Lady Torchester looked pale and agitated, tears 
stood in her eyes, and her hand trembled as she gave the note to 
her maid. 

“ There,” she said, in a voice so changed that Gifford started, “ tell 
the man he must not give it to any one but Mr. Trafford himself, he 
must find out where he is and follow him.” 


About an hour after the Countess had despatched her note, two 
gentlemen sat down to an admirable little dinner in the well ap- 
pointed dining-room of a very comfortable suite of apartments in the 
Albany. 

One, a stout grey elderly man, with a high white cravat and some 
assumption of old-fashioned style in his attire, enough to be eminently 
respectable without eccentricity. His bushy grey eyebrows over- 
hung quick resentful bright eyes, the keen and somewhat belligerent 
expression of which was considerably counteracted by a genial mouth 
and a full under lip. His companion and host was a man about 
thirty, or perhaps more, tall and slender, slender to leanness, but 
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redeemed by a certain width of shoulder and stately setting of the 
head from the sort of insignificance that appertains to leanness. He 
was dark as a gipsy, with coal-black hair, waving naturally, but thin 
upon the temples, which had a craggy look; his eyes, though large, 
were too deep set, and he certainly could not be termed handsome ; 
but a look of extreme intelligence, and a smile at times singularly, 
almost caressingly sweet, saved him from ugliness. He was clean 
shaved, except for a fringe of long silky black whisker far back upon 
the cheek ; but both moustache and beard were clearly marked by the 
blue-black shade on his lip and jaw. He was well dressed in accurate 
evening costume, and while we are describing him was engaged in 
cutting a longitudinal slice from a loin of mutton served saddle 
fashion—a rich brown juicy slice, with a border of creamy fat. 

“T am aware that lamb is the correct thing just now, my dear 
Bolton,” he said, in a pleasant cheery voice and refined accent, “but 
I am sure you have too much good taste not to prefer, as I do, the 
mature to the immature.” 

‘Quite right,” replied Bolton with an approving chuckle, “lamb, 
and milk, and water, and all the rest of it, may suit school boys and 
school girls, but give me the full flavour of ripeness—thank you, 
thank you, I can come back again, When I was staying at the 
Knight of Derry’s last autumn (our great Irish client, you know), 
they had very first rate mutton, very exceptional mutton,” with a 
grave shake of the head—*and they used to serve it with woodcock 
gravy. That is, a woodcock slightly gone, roasted, the flesh picked off 
the bones, and rubbed down to thicken the gravy; I never tasted 
anything finer,” emphatically. 

“A good idea ; and now, Bolton, what is your dinner wine ?” 

“Claret, if you have claret; but what with the peculiar vintages 
and the vin ordinaire with which we are flooded ‘now, I scarcely 
hope to taste claret anywhere save in my own house.” 

“T hope you will find mine drinkable.” 

“Ah! you decant it; that is a good sign,” as the only servant who 
waited, a foreign-looking man with heavy moustaches and pierced 
ears, placed the claret beside him. The banquet proceeded quietly, 
diversified by occasional remarks on food and its preparation from the 
elder gentleman, who evidently considered eating a serious occupa- 
tion. At last he sent away, and suggested cheese, without the inter- 
vention of sweets, “ for,’ he added, “having known you from your 
youth up I take liberties you see.” 

“T should think you fairly entitled to so much with me; but 
cheese will come naturally, for I did not see the necessity of encum- 
bering ourselves with what is termed a ‘ second course.’ ” 

“ Bah !” rejoined the guest, “‘swests are an abomination, only to be 
provided for women and idiots.” 
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“ Of course you take port after your cheese? Itis so long since we 
dined together, you see I am not quite sure of your tastes.” 

“ Port; yes, certainly; and if it is only as good as your claret I 
shall have dined well.” 

“You may leave us, Lemoine,” to the servant, as he placed the wine 
on the table. “I can ring when I want you.” 

“Where did you get that outlandish fellow ?” asked Mr. Bolton, as 
he leaned back in his chair and sipped his port with an air of grave 
enjoyment. 

“Oh, in Canada—he is a French Canadian; “ but you must have 
seen him before; I have had him six or seven years.” , 

“ And pray how many months of those six or seven years have you 
spent in this great centre of civilisation? Ah! my dear Mr. Trafford, 
it makes me—what shall I say ?—almost dyspeptic to think of the way 
in which you are wasting your life and throwing away your chances.” 

“Tam infinitely obliged for the interest you take in me,” returned 
Geofirey Trafford, with just a tinge of sarcasm in his pleasant voice 
and smile ; “but do you know it seems to me that you have wasted 
your life more than | have ?” 

“Oh! I know your line of argument, but I don’t admit your con- 
clusions. kemember where I started and where you did. NowI 
have got up almost as high as I wish, and you—excuse me—are 
really nowhere.” 


¥ But I am thirty-two, and you—excuse me—are—well, let us say 
fifty-two.” 

“And a fraction,” said the elderly gentleman, with a fat laugh. 
“T grant you have some time before you, but none to spare, my 
young friend—none to spare. Besides, though I cannot accuse you 
of wasting your substance in riotous living (at least the riot never 
reached my ears), you have managed to get through a large, a very 
large, amount of money. Now or never you must think, not of 
retrenchment, but of retrieving your fortunes.” 

“ Yes,” said Trafford, thoughtfully, as he slowly pulled and stroked 
one of his black whiskers with the long fine fingers of a slight, well- 
formed, but sunburnt hand, slight enough almost for a woman, but 
looking as though they had been used to work of some kind. “ Yes, 
you startled me yesterday when you showed me the exact state of my 
affairs. I can’t quite remember what I have done with it all, for I 
protest that I have led a highly virtuous life compared with many— 
nay most—of my friends. However I have, on the whole, enjoyed 
myself considerably.” 

‘But, my dear boy, you haven’t above half your capital left, and 
that will scarce produce you nine hundred a year.” 


“Still a fellow can eat, and drink, and dress, and travel on that, I 
suppose ?” ; 
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“Well, he need not starve absolutely ; but he is only a poor devil in 
London! Ah! if you had stuck to your profession you would have 
been well on to the woolsack by this time—with the Torchester in- 
terest to push you in Parliament and your own ability—for you would 
have been a first-rate pleader. Lut it’s not too late yet. Old Franklin 
is well inclined to retire, and a Trafford would be sure to carry 
Muddleborough against any one.” 

“My dear Bolton, Trafford or no Trafford, I could not go in on 
the Tory interest.” 

“Well, if you choose the Liberal side you have a wider field, and 
there are lots of heiresses among the Rads. What you want is a rich 
wile and a seat in the House.” 

“T abhor Radicals, ay, and heiresses too. There is an innate vul- 
garity about an heiress.” 

“Bah! What are you? Ido not say you must believe so-and-so, 
but you must adopt a party; and as to heiresses, you cannot remem- 
ber your own mother, or you would not have condemned them whole- 
sale.” 

“T do remember her,” said Trafford in a low voice. 

“Ah! she was a woman such as I never saw before,” continued 
the other, “or since. All the rest I ever met were puppets, more 
or less silly; good to pass away a leisure hour or two, or to help a 
man’s fortunes if they had money, but otherwise nothing—nothing 
at all.” 

“You horrible old heretic! Ido not think so. If I did I would 
certainly forswear matrimony ; but I am anxious to hear what the 
scheme is at which you hinted, which is to be safe and lucrative.” 

“Here it is,” said Mr. Bolton, drawing his chair in closer, “and 
remember this is a strictly confidential communication. We have of 
late years acquired many clients among the greater people of the 
City ; and, as the solicitor is almost necessarily in his client's secrets, 
Iam aware that a new association is about to be formed to carry on 
one of the oldest and best-established banking businesses in the City. 
Even to one so ignorant of such matters as you are, the name must be 
familiar—‘ Oldham & Garret.’ ” 

“ Yes, but why the deuce do they take a lot of people into the con- 
cern if it pays the original men so well? Of course the name is per- 
fectly familiar to me.’ 

“Oh, the reasons are all clear and right enough, and once the 
thing is declared there will be a regular scramble for shares ; but I 
think I have interest enough to secure you sufficient to increase your 
income very considerably. As to myself, I intend to put every spare 
pound I can muster in it.” 

“T am quite willing to leave it to you, my dear Bolton. You will 
do infinitely better for me than IT could do myself.” 
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“T wish I could persuade you to take to your profession in earnest. 
With your connections the law offers a splendid prospect, and ” 

His further persuasions were interrupted by the entrance of 
Traflord’s servant with a note. 

“From Lady Torchester, sir, and her servant is waiting an 
answer.” 


“Tl ring,” said Geoffrey Trafford. “You must excuse me. Ten 
to one Torchester is in a scrape.” 

The letter was very short, and the next moment Trafford exclaimed, 
“A mystery! What do you make of this, Bolton ? 


“ Dean GEOFFREY, 
“ For God’s sake, come to me at once! and let us strive together to 
save my son. 
“ Yours, in the deepest distress, 
“H. Torcuestenr.” 


“There's something radically wrong here,” said the man of busi- 
ness, screwing up his mouth. “ Lay any money it’s a low marriage. 
Just the sort of misfortune to befall so virtuously brought up a youth! 
Awkward thing virtue, sometimes! But if he has passed the rubicon 
there is no help. Ah, those wretched mawworm rascals, that got 
the control of the poor Countess! I wish I had the rewarding of 
them.” 

“Well, I must go to the unhappy mother,” said Trafford, smiling 
as he rung the bell. “Take another glass of port; and let us hope 
it is nothing worse than some error of doctrine ; though I fear in that 
case J should not have been summoned.—Who brought this?” he 
asked when the servant had re-entered. 

“ Giles, sir, my lord’s groom.” 

“Send him up.” After a few questions touching the time taken to 
ride up from Richmond. ‘Trafford despatched the man to put up his 
horse, and told Lemoine to call a cab. 

“There is a train about eight-thirty or quarter to nine ; I shall catch 
it,” he said to his mentor, who continued to sip his port and to pick out 
a fat olive occasionally from the dish. “Very sorry to have our plea- 
sant ¢¢éte-a-t/te suddenly broken up,” he continued, as he drew on a light 
overcoat to hide his evening dress. “But I fear something serious 
is gone wrong. I feel uneasy on Lady Torchester’s account, she is 
wrapt up in that boy. He is rather a cub, but he has not had fair 
play.” 

“ Fair play! No. He has been sedulously prepared to become a dupe, 
a victim, or a voué, or all. However, my dear Mr. Trafford, do not forget 
your own affairs in your kinsmanly sympathies. Do not let the next 
six months pass without deciding on a career, and then throw yourself 
into it heart and soul. Meantime turn over what I have suggested, 
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and let me know your decision to-morrow ; there is no time to be 
lost.” 

“T shall be with you at twelve and probably consult you about my 
poor aunt’s troubles.” 

“Oh! this affair will be in my hands, no doubt, soon—the family 
solicitor is in the family secrets.” 

“Cab at the door, sir,” said Lemoine, and shaking Bolton’s hand 
warmly, Geoffrey Trafford ran downstairs. 

The Countess of Torchester was pacing to and fro in her luxurious 
sitting-room, with pale cheeks, clasped hands, and tearful eyes, when 
“Mr. Trafford” was announced. 

‘The poor lady had ‘known no rest since she had dismissed her mes- 
senger more than two hours and a half before, and a deep gloom hung 
over the household, who from her silence augured some frightful event. 

“My dear Geoffrey, you are very good; even my agonised im- 
patience hardly expected you so soon.” 

“T certainly lost no time. So sorry to find you in such distress. 
What’s the matter ?” 

“ Read that,” said Lady Torchester, handing him the letter which 
had caused her so much grief. 

“ Read it aloud,” she added, sinking into an easy chair ; “ I want to 
understand it quite.” 

So Trafford, with sundry stoppages to decipher the young Earl’s 
hieroglyphics, read as follows : 


“My prar Mornen, 

“T have not written for some time, in fact, I had nothing particular 
to say. I have been to a good many musical parties among the 
English people here. I like music better than I used. I have also 
some French acquaintances—very good fellows—and‘I can manage to 
speak French with them a little. 

‘* Now, my dear mother, I must tell you that I have met a young 
lady—the most charming creature I ever saw! It isn’t that she is so 
handsome, but she is so pleasant and natural; and she has such a 
stunning figure ” 

“A what?” asked the Countess, with a suppressed sob. 

“ He means a very fine or graceful figure,” explained Trafford, and 
proceeded : , 

“JT am miserable if she is out of my sight; and she is so good- 
tempered and jolly that I am sure I shall never find any one else to 
make me so happy. I think she likes me very much. So I have 
quite made up my mind to marry her as soon as it can be managed. 

“Now I hope, my dear mother, you will not make any objections, 
as it would distress me very much to marry without your consent, for 
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I am sure no man ever had a better mother tn. you have been, and 
you will always find me grateful; but I must marry Maggie (her 
name is Margaret Grey), and I know you will like her very much. I 
ought to mention, however, that she is an orphan, and has no fortune, 
but of course that is of no consequence; she is living here with a 
widow, an Englishwoman, who seems to have adopted her, and gives 
very nice parties—musical parties. I believe her father was a very 
distinguished artist (I mean Miss Grey’s), but she never bores you 
about her family, which is so sensible. I dare say worldly coldhearted 
fellows like Geoff Trafford and old Bolton will say I am making a 
fool of myself, but I don’t care; and I have heard you too often talk 
of the hollowness of the world to suppose you will care for rank or 
riches. 

“Miss Grey is very religious, goes to church regularly, and all 
that sort of thing. 

“So write to me, dearest mother, and send me a nice message for 
Maggie. Do not delay, for I should not like to settle everything until 
I hear from you. 

“ Your ever affectionate son, 
“ 'TORCHESTER.” 


Trafford ceased, and looked up at the Countess with an amused 
smile which he could not repress. But she had covered her face in 
her handkerchief, and moaned audibly. “A bad business, my dear 
aunt, I confess; but we must not give it up without a struggle.” 

“Oh, Geoffrey! What an awful blow! Who can she be? Grey? 
Is there any distinguished artist of that name? No! I thought not!” 
as Trafford shook his head. ‘ An adventuress, who knows—a depen- 
dent on this dreadful woman who gives these horrid parties. Surely 
the Lord has seen fit to try me sorely! From the hour that he came 
of age Torchester has thrown off my influence. Even at the festivities 
on his coming of age he would bestow more attention than I wished 
on those Miss de Braceys, who are so worldly and so bold. And 
then Geoffrey, he went off (before he had even examined his minority 
accounts) with Colonel Molyneux and his sister, Lady Gertrude Capel, 
to some seaside hovel in Wales, where she had collected a party 
of the most eccentric people in London (to say the least), and lived 
out of doors fishing and boating, and dining in the open air, while 
I had invited my poor cousin Laura Wallscourt’s daughter, a charming 
girl, handsome, well-bred, immensely clever, to stay ‘with me—just to 
let Torchester see that she was specially fitted to be his wife ; and he 
never returned till near Christmas! I must say he showed me much 
affection when I was leaving Mount Trafford—dear Mount Trafford !” 
and the Countess again pressed her handkerchief to her eyes.‘ And 
he wished me to remain there, but I was too anxious to see him well 
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married not to leave the family nest vacant,” said her ladyship, with 
a sad smile; “and now,” she added, “see what a termination to all 
my care and all my hopes.” 

“My dear Countess, it is not terminated yet,” said Trafford in a 
kindly tone; slightly raising himself in his easy chair, and, clasping 
his hands, he rested them on its left arm; the repose of his attitude 
unbroken by the smallest movement—none of the slight twitches or 
fidgets from which so few are free, but absolutely still. 

“Ah! the good God has sent you to me, Geoffrey,” said Lady Tor- 
chester, gratefully. “But how can I hope? See how resolutely he 
speaks here,” striking the letter with her finger. “This unknown 
girl will reign in my place, and drag my son down with her!” 

“Tf we can but gain time,” exclaimed Trafford, starting up with 
sudden animation and pacing the room. “ You must write to him at 
once.” 

“T will, I will,” cried the poor lady. “TI will tell him that he must 
expect neither his heavenly Father’s blessing nor that of his earthly 
parent on so unhallowed a union !” 

“You must do nothing of the kind,” said Geoffrey, quietly, pausing 
opposite the Countess, “if you do not wish him to marry this girl 
within twelve hours of the receipt of your letter. No, no, you must 
write a tolerably strong exposition of your affection for him, and 
readiness to agree to whatever will be for his happiness, but decline 
on the score of illness entering more into the subject at present— 
request him to write more fully, as you are deeply interested in his 
plans—but commit yourself to nothing. He will then think himself 
on the high road to secure your consent, and will wait accordingly.” 

“But is not this tampering with truth,” asked the poor mother. 

“Nonsense, my dear aunt; you must by some means save the boy— 
there is nothing in the whole catalogue of social ills comparable to a 
marriage such as this. And you see poor Torchester has by his 
training learned to look on women as something rather awful, and, 
certainly, sacred ; so there will be much difficulty in dealing with the 
matter. ‘I'he all important point at present is not to scare the game. 
I had a line from St. Lawrence this morning, which inclines me to go 
to Paris myself, and see what is to be done.” 

“Do, dear Geoffrey! Kindest friend! You are my only hope.” 

“Then, remember, I must have carte blanche, if necessary, to buy 
off the girl—for I expect to do more with her than with him, and if 
she is what we imagine it will not be easy to make her loose her hold 
of an earl who is his own master and of age.” 

“Do anything, anything !” cried the Countess. 

“T wonder how old she is?” said Trafford, half to himself; “age 
would make a vast difference in such a game. I might make love to 
her myself,” he added, laughing, “and sow the seeds of jea'ousy.” 
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“You must not be treacherous, Geoffrey! Anything but that, I 
suppose it would be best to try her with money. I would give her a 
thousand pounds.” 

“That would be a poor exchange for a coronet and fifty thousand 
a year! But we must do our best. I fear I cannot start till to-morrow 
night; I have an appointment of importance in the morning, but I 
will do my utmost for my cousin—-even more for your son,” he added 
with his kindliest smile. 


Cuapter X. 


Tur day which succeeded the féte was one of considerable business 
with Mrs. Berry, and no slight bewilderment to Maggie. 

Though fatigued with so much unusual pleasure and excitement, 
she brought Mrs. Berry her accustomed cup of tea, at the usual hour, 
and to her surprise was met by exclamations expressive of gratitude 
and admiration. “My tea already! I declare to goodness, Mar- 
garet, I never saw the like of you for kindness and thoughtfulness! 
To be up and ready, just as if we hadn’t been so awfully tired. I 
declare every bone in my body is aching as if I had been beaten with 
sticks! Sit down, child ; take some tea yourself, and let us talk over 
everything.” 

“Thank you; I do not want any tea, but I am quite ready to 
talk.” 

“Come, now, Maggie! tell me everything, from the very beginning, 
how Lord Torchester came here, and what he said, and how you got 
to Versailles ; don’t leave out anything.” 

“Very well,” replied Maggie, smiling; “I will begin at the be- 
ginning.” And she very faithfully, though concisely, detailed the 
occurrence, ending with “ There is the whole story, Mrs. Berry, and I 
assure you I should never have gone with Lord Torchester had I not 
been impressed with the idea that you had sent him for me.” 

“Sent his lordship! Not I, indeed! I never thought of sucha 
thing! It never struck me that he was after you. In short,” 
added the widow, with a sigh, “ I have been thinking of some one else 
very different ; but now, just answer me straightforward—has he pro- 
posed for you ?” 

“Proposed for me?” cried Maggie, opening her eyes wide with 
astonishment, and breaking into a merry laugh. “ What could put 
such an idea into your head? No, of course he has not!” 

“But of course he will,” returned Mrs. Berry oracularly ; “ avd, 
Maggie, when you are being presented, with a coronet on your brow, 
and your train trailing yards behind you, you must not forget that 
you owe it all to me, though, indeed, for that matter, 1 may be a 
countess by that time, myself.” 
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“ How*can you fancy such nonsense ?” cried Maggie, accustomed to 
her friend's romancing on the topics of love and marriage, though 
infinitely surprised to find a place assigned herself in such brilliant 
dreams. “Can you not see that Lord Torchester likes me because 
he is at ease with me—because I treat him as if he were an English 
gentleman, not a demigod? He may even be a little épris, but to 
think of marrying me! Why it is ¢oo ridiculous !” 

“T cannot make you out, Maggie, whether you are telling me truth 
or not; but we'll see. Mark my words, that young man is wild 
about you—and, my goodness! what a beautiful lot of gloves! 
What a pity you have such a bit of a hand—not one of them will fit 
me! Now I have fifty things to do to-day. I want to go and see— 
where is it ? give me my purse off the table, Maggie. Yes,” opening 
it, and extracting a piece of paper, “Koster & Rico, 49 Place 
de ———, that’s it! These are a Belgium firm, and have a lot of 
railway shares they can sell very cheap, Madame Von Garn was telling 
me. I must see them to-day; and there is also a sale somewhere 
near the Porte St. Martin, lace, and silks, and velvets, will go dirt 
cheap. Now you would be of great use to me, Maggie, but if you 
think the Earl is likely to call to-day, and make you an offer, I shall 
leave you at home. 

“He will do nothing of the kind. I shall go with you,” cried 
Maggie, decidedly. 

“Do as you like; perhaps, if he finds you do not stay at home he 
will be more eager about you to-morrow.” 

“Mrs. Berry, you are quite mistaken !” 

“Maggie, you are a goose. There, get me some hot water—that is, 
tell Rosalie to bring me some.” 

Overpowered by Mrs. Berry’s mingled entreaties and injunctions, 
Maggie allowed her to go forth alone on her expedition, but instead 
of fulfilling her patroness’s expectations by putting on her prettiest 
dress, and setting herself in an elaborate position of non-expectancy, 
she quietly but quickly set to work to arrange all the litter of finery, 
and having entered all the items supplied her by Mrs. Berry, stole 
away upstairs, to her old friend the music master’s rooms, where she 
found that worthy imprisoned by a bad cold, so expended her liberty 


in reading the journal aloud, and listening to the poor gentleman’s 
complaints. 


Lord Torchester sat at breakfast a few mornings after the Versailles 
expedition, in a very bad humour. 

Despite the most persevering efforts, he had never once succeeded 
in seeing Maggie alone since that day of triumph. Even he felt that 
such failures could not be the result of accident. Yet why should 
she avoid him? She could have no objection to him, for though too 
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well accustomed to rank and wealth to give much thought to either, 
he was quite aware that the Earl of Torchester would be acceptable 
to most young ladies. Then Miss Grey must see how tremendously 
fond he was of her. 

Here his meditations were most unexpectedly and unpleasantly 
broken in upon by the entrance of his valet, who announced “ Mr, 
Trafford, my lord.” Whereupon entered the family mentor, with an 
easy pleasant smile, looking as fresh as if he had not been travelling’ 
all night. 

“Well, Torchester, how goes it? Did not expect to see me, eh ?” 

“ No, indeed!” returned the Earl, in anything but a cordial tone, 
“ When did you arrive? What has brought you here ?” 

“Oh! I arrived this morning, and I came because I have not scen 
Paris for more than three years. But if I bore you, or am in your 
way, why, Meurice’s is big enough for both of us.” 

And with another kindly, half-amused smile, Geoffrey Trafford 
drew a chair and sat down opposite his kinsman, who, accustomed 
from boyhood to associate “ Cousin Geoff” with pleasure and indul- 
gence, felt his first instinctive impulse that he would prove an “ ob- 
stacle” melt away, and replied in his accustomed manner, “ Why of 
course I am glad to see you, and certainly we need not interfere with 
each other! Have some breakfast ?” 

“My young lord feels he has his head,” thought Trafford. 
“Thank you. I have breakfasted,” he said. 

“Did you see my mother?” asked Lord Torchester, a little sus- 
piciously, adding, “ And how is she ?” 

“T had a long talk with her shortly before I left,” wisely omit- 
ting the exact date of the interview, “and she seemed very unwell, 
but considered herself convalescent. She was alone just then. How- 
ever, Miss Brandon and that Tooting saint, the man who preaches on 
sonie common, were expected.” 

“Then she will be quite amused,” said Lord Torchester, feeling 
more at ease, for he began to hope his mother had not mentioned his 
matrimonial intentions to the keen man of the world, whose opinion 
was of no small value in his eyes. “I hate those Dissenting fellows, 
and cannot think how my mother can bear them. She must clear 
the ‘ Beeches’ of such rubbish before I go and see her.” 

“IT suppose your mother may choose her own friends; hough I 
confess they are not lively companions. And now, Tor, h ~ do you 
like liberty, and Paris? I suppose you are in a whirl of gaiety and 
excitement? Which do you affect—French or English soc’ >ty ?— 
but I fancy the former is not in your way.” 

“T know a little of both—Frenchmen and Englishmen. Yow used 
to be a great deal here, Geoff.” 
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“Yes, I once knew Paris well; and if you would care for an 
introduction to some of the ‘ Faubourg’ families, I could manage it 
for you; but I do not think you would care for them. What are you 
going to do to-night? I see Rose Chéri sings at the ‘ Comique.’ 
Shall we dine at the Tvois Freres, and hear her after ?” 
“Why, what's to-day—Wednesday? Sorry I can't. Mrs. Berry 
receives to-night, and 1 generally go there.” 
“Then if you generally go you can afiord to miss the reception 
occasionally.” 
“No, I would rather not. It amuses me more than the Opera, 
where I don’t understand a word they say. Besides”’ Lord Tor- 
chester paused, struggling with an unusually rapid flow of ideas. His 
mother had evidently not said a word about his letter to Geoff. 
What if he could get Geoff on his side by introducing him to the 
irresistible Maggie ; and there could be no danger of rivalry, for Geoff 
began to be quite an old fellow—almost wrinkled, thought the Earl, 
looking down on his cousin’s thirty-two years from the arrogant 
elevation of youth, as he gazed at that gentleman’s dark quiet face. 
“Besides what?” asked Trafford, after giving him ample time to 
finish his sentence. ‘“ Who is Mrs. Berry, and how do you amuse 
yourself at her receptions ?” 
“Mrs. Berry is a widow—a woman of fortune, and has very 
pleasant people at her house. They have music—and cards, and lots 
of talk—and tea—and—and lots of things,” returned Lord Tor- 
chester, running aground in his description. 
“Well, I shall consider you very churlish if, after refusing to dine 
with me, you do not take me with you to this elysium of yours.” ‘ 
“T don’t know,” said the young man, hesitating between a strong 
desire to introduce his kinsman and a latent unconscious caution. “ I 
am not so intimate with Mrs. Berry” 
“As to introduce a country cousin,” said Trafford, with a smile, 1% 
filing up the pause. “Really, Tor, 1 am afraid you are ashamed 
ofme. I have been so thoroughly rusticated that I suspect I am not 
presentable. However, a reproduction of ‘ Valentine and Orson’ might 
be very effective.” 
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ne “Don’t chaff, old fellow! Ill take you if you like, and we can 
dine together all the same.” 

hl “Than*s, my lord,” said Trafford, good-humouredly; “and now 

you how long 9 youintend to bestow yourself on this sweet sinful capital ? 

and \g Dolton, wno confided many griefs to me in a late interview, is most 

o— ff indignant that you have not taken your seat as an hereditary legislator, 
and gone in for the presidency of the ‘Muddleborough Agricultural 

used  Society.’” 


“He is an awful bore, that Bolton, and such a hard, selfish, worldly 
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old buffer; but he cannot dictate to me now; so he may give 
it up.” 

“He is a shrewd honourable fellow, who amuses himself by an 
elaborate display of the worst side of his character; at any rate, 
he possessed and deserved your father’s fullest confidence.” 

“Oh, yes! of course; let him stick to his parchment, though, and 
leave my concerns alone.” 

“My dear boy, I did not intend to rouse your wrath against 
Bolton. I assure you his indignation with you is nothing to the 
vials he poured upon me; but we were always chums, and perhaps 
he has some right to find fault with me.” 

“Why, I have heard that you would be well on to the woolsack by 
this time, Geoff, if you hadn’t been such an idler.” ; 

“‘ No opprobrious epithets, if you please. I have the utmost con- 
tempt for an idler, and mine at least has been strenuous idleness, 
But I shall go to work in earnest one day,” added Trafford, a little 
thoughtfully, and as if to himself. ‘“ However, I suppose you have 
breakfasted, and I want to call at the embassy before post time ; so 
Tl leave you. ‘The Trois Freres at six, then ; and after, you'll have 
the daring courage to present your country cousin to the charming 
widow—that’s the programme ?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Berry ain’t charming; but her house is agreeable— 
and—you'll see.” 

Trafford lit a cigar, and saying, “ Aw revoir,” then left the room. 

Lord Torchester looked after his cousin, a proud sense of superiority 
swelling within him. Geoff little knew that he was on the eve of 
making so charming a creature hisown. Geoff, poor old fellow! had 
left all the glorious excitement and intoxicating delight of such 
feelings far behind as he advanced into that arid period called middle 
age ; but he, John George, Earl of Torchester, young and inexperienced. 
and crushed by Evangelical tyranny as he had been, possessed it all ; 
he had made his way into the land of delight alone, independently. 
Yes, this achievement was all his own, and all the Boltons and world- 
lings, and mothers, and Tooting saints in the universe should not 
hold him back for enjoying it. 

Meantime Trafford good-naturedly penned a hasty note to catch 
the mid-day post and carry some shadow of comfort to the mother’s 
aching heart. “Things are not at their worst,” he wrote. “Tor- 
chester hesitates to tell me of his entanglement, and I have left 
him ignorant of my information. He may next voluntarily confide 
in me, which will be an inch gained. We must remember he is 
his own master ; we cannot coerce him. However, I am to be pre- 
sented to-night, and shall be able to give youa fuller report to-morrow.” 
This done, he sallied forth to see what changes three years had 
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wrought in Imperialised Paris, and how far the brilliant society to 
which he once had the entrée was metamorphosed. 
* * * * * * 

It was the first of Mrs. Berry’s receptions since the Versailles féte, 
and the intermediate days had been unusually uncomfortable to 
Maggie Grey. First, Mrs. Berry was very unmanageable under the 
combined excitement of Lord Torchester’s presumed matrimonial in- 
tentions towards her protégée and her own increasing admiration— 
nay, adoration—for the accomplished Count; though, had it not been 
for the bewilderment of this last folly, Maggie would have found 
it much more difficult to elude the young Earl’s pertinacious efforts 
to procure an interview. Then Monsieur Grenier, the dishevelled 
genius, had been troublesome and forward, and sent her some im- 
passioned verses—unsigned, it is true; nevertheless, unmistakably 
his—and she felt an unspeakable dislike—nay, loathing—of him, of 
which she was half ashamed. Finally, she had caught a severe cold, 
and, though glad of the excuse it afforded for keeping out of every- 
one’s way, it weakened and depressed her. 

However, on this eventful Wednesday evening things looked a little 
brighter; she was better. Mrs. Berry, absorbed in her own affairs, 
had not mentioned Lord Torchester for almost twenty-four hours, 
night included; and that young nobleman having been kept at bay 
for four whole days, Maggie thought it more than probable that his 
fancy for herself must have partly evaporated, for it was impossible 
he could be so much in earnest as Mrs. Berry represented ; and then 
it would be so pleasant not to have any painful, awkward explana- 
tion, but just keep him on as a kindly, friendly acquaintance. So 
Maggie cheered herself up as she dressed for the evening with almost | 
homely simplicity, the resources of her wardrobe being limited. She 
had no exquisitely-becoming soi-disant invalid’s toilette ; so, as she 
still felt the chilling influence of her cold, she stoically buttoned a 
plain black silk dress from waist to throat, with nothing but a white lace 
eravatte to relieve it; while her head-dress was only “a bunch of 
blue ribbons, to tie up her bonnie brown hair ;” the result of which 
was an expression of strong disapprobation from Mrs. Berry : 

“Goodness gracious! what a dowdy! I declare, Maggie, you’re 
the most contradictory, provoking—why, I'd have lent you my white 
muslin peignoir with the Malines lace if—but here’s the Count, and 
it can’t be helped.” 

So Maggie was spared the effort of re-dressing, and placed herself 
contentedly at her tea-table. 

Mrs. Berry’s visitors were more numerous than usual. The Baroness 
came early, and was quickly followed by Grenier and one or two of 
her Polish friends. Then Mrs. and Miss Maclaggan, and Lady and 
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Miss Salter, and Mr. De Courcy Jones arrived in quick succession, 
and a little later on, some recent acquaintances—Englishwomen mar- 
ried to Frenchmen, two or three British “ half-pays,” habitués of Paris, 
passably well-dressed and well-bred, and ready to enter themselves 
for the “Berry Stakes,” had the ghost of a chance offered itself— 
came in. From all these elements of the fair widow’s society Magvie 
felt a curious shrinking—a certainty, which she could neither define 
nor explain, that they were not comme i faut. It was the instinct 
of a nature utterly true and simply noble against what was false 
and mean. Nevertheless, quite unconscious of herself and her in- 
stincts, Maggie poured out tea, and smiled pleasantly, and exchanged 
civil nothings with those who came for that beverage; indeed, she 
felt ashamed of her unamiable feelings towards Miss Salter when 
that experienced young lady, mindful of the devotion she had wit- 
nessed from a real live earl, placed herself persistently at her side, 
was deeply interested in her cold, and full of regret that she (Maggie) 
had not sent for her to come and see her or read to her, &c., &e. 
“What a horrible nuisance that would have been,” thought Maggie 
ungratefully, as she made proper and polite replies. 

“ Do you expect Lord Torchester this evening?” said Miss Salter, 
in conclusion. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” replied Maggie, in all sincerity ; and as 
she spoke his lordship appeared through the curtains which draped 
the doorway, between the salle & manger and the salon. 

Maggie was infinitely disgusted to feel herself blushing vividly ; 
and yet she was pleased to see “the boy,” as she called him, in her 
own mind. ‘There was something honest and manly about him that 
comforted her; and the young Earl, as he marked the heightened 
colour and look of unmistakable welcome in her soft grey eyes, felt 
his heart swell with pride and joy beyond what mere words could tell ; 
nevertheless he could say no more than “How's your cold, Miss 
Grey ?” and then the discreet Selina moved away. “ Were you really 
so ill that you couldn’t see me?” continued Lord Torchester, gather- 
ing courage as Miss Salter vanished. 

** Well, I could have managed to have come down and spoken to 
you if there was any great necessity; but really I have been very. 
very unwell, and do not feel worth much now.” 

“Worth!” repeated the Earl, with expressive emphasis; but while 
he spoke Mrs. Berry came in with a gentleman—a tall, slight gentle- 
man, dark as a gipsy, and dressed with the ineffable perfection that 
only a first-class London tailor can produce. 

As he spoke to the captivating widow, he smiled a smile so sweet 
and frank, showing such an even row of white teeth, that it would be 
hard to say which he was, plain or handsome. 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Berry, as if in continuance of a sentence or 
reply “Since you are such an Englishman, Miss Grey will give you 
a cup of tea, and Lord Torchester will introduce you ;” so saying, she 
returned to the salon and the Count. 

“This is my cousin, Mr. Trafford, Geoff Trafford,” said the Earl, 
presenting him to poor Maggie, who felt suddenly and strangely 
afraid of the dark, deep-set eyes turned so inquiringly upon her. 
She, however, retained sufficient self-possession to smile, bow, and 
offer the never-failing cup of tea. “ Geoff’s a great friend of mine—a ~ 
capital fellow,” continued Lord Torchester, inspired by a sense of his 
own importance, suggested by Maggie’s blush and unconscious look of 
welcome. ‘“ He took me by surprise this morning at breakfast when 
I thought he was in Nova Zembla or Norway, or the Lord knows 
where. He is always wandering about, Miss Grey.” 

“ Indeed !” said Maggie, looking up with a smile, and a bright blush, 
as she met the same inquiring but not unkindly expression in the 
deep eyes that dwelt upon her so steadily. 

“You must know,” the Earl went on, “that Geoffrey Trafford is a 
mighty hunter—an angler, and a great shot.” 

Maggie in heart did not wonder that such an eye should insure a 
‘successful aim, but she limited her spoken remarks to an inquiry as 
to the amount of sugar he required, and if he liked cream? Yes, 
Mr. Trafford liked cream and sugar, and everything soft and sweet. 
He drew a chair beside the gentle tea maker—to his cousin’s no small 
disgust—for the Earl somehow expected every one to make way for 
him, though he would have been greatly surprised had any one drawn 
his attention to this phase of his character. 

Nevertheless Geoff. Trafford sat on sipping his tea, talking easily 
and pleasantly, making Lord Torchester talk also, and better than 
usual ; he bestowed some pains, too, to draw out Maggie, but with no 
great success, for she felt dull and sad. This apparition of Lord 
Torchester’s high-bred cousin with his tranquil air of unapproachable 
superiority seemed to raise a sudden barrier between her and her 
youthful admirer, whose honest kindness had become a sort of stay to 
her, which made him very welcome as a friend, however unacceptable 
as a lover, and in neither character did she quite like to have him 
taken from her, so she listened to Trafford’s agreeably-turned phrases 
and well-put questions with a little undercurrent of dislike. “ He is 
cold and cynical, and despises us heartily, under all his good breeding,” 
she thought. “And what business has he to do so? he is no better 
himself, I daresay ;” and still she felt that he was leagues removed 
from the Greniers and De Bragances of Mrs. Berry’s society. 

“Tsn’t it a shame, Geoff,” said Lord Torchester, apropos of some 
remarks respecting the coming races in the Bois de Boulogne, “ Miss 
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Grey will not ride, though I have offered her Sultan whenever she 
likes ; he is a perfect lady’s horse.”’ 

“ How can you resist, Miss Grey ?” asked Trafford; “ you are not 
afraid ? You do not look like a coward.” 

“T hardly know if I am or am not,” said Maggie; “ but as to 
riding, it is simply out of the question. I daresay it is very pleasant, 
but one of the pleasures that do not exist for me.” 

“ You are not sosure of that,” said Lord Torchester, so significantly 
that Maggie coloured deeply with a look of much annoyance, as she | 
fancied she could observe Mr. Trafford watching his young kinsman 
with a slightly amused air. 

“Tf you will not take any more tea,” she said, rising, “I shall go 
into the next room. It is very warm here.” She led the way to the 
salon, where a couple of card tables boasted the usual devotees, whose 
wrapt attention was all unruffled by the loud buzz of talk and laughter 
which filled the room. 

“ Margaret,” exclaimed Mrs. Berry, “I just wanted you to ac- 
company me in ‘Ma Normandie.’ Monsieur Kockanowska has been 
teasing me this half hour to sing it, and there’s the Count. nailed to 
the whist table by that tiresome old Mac and Mr. De Courcy Jones. 
Oh! dear, Mr. Trafford, are you devoted to cards like all the rest of 
the gentlemen? The only one who has any sense on the subject is’ 
my lord here; but he is young enough to like the ladies best. Eh, 
my lord ?” 

“Torchester always had excellent taste,” replied Trafford gravely. 
“Yet I fancy he is not quite averse to try his skill and luck against 
other men, in which I rather think lies the charm of gambling. 

Lord Torchester looked uneasy. ‘Gambling is one thing, and 
playing cards is another,” said he. 

“‘ Next door neighbours, my dear fellow,” returned Trafford care- 
lessly. 

“Would you like to cut in yourself, Mr. Trafford ?” asked Mrs. 
Berry. ‘They have nearly finished the rub at the Baroness’ table, 
and I daresay the Count has had enough.” 

“After you have sung,” said Trafford, with ‘a bow. “It is some 
time since I played. I have been away in North America and Nor- 
way, and generally out of the pale of civilisation, so you must excuse 
my many deficiencies.” As he spoke, he stooped to raise some music 
Maggie had let fall, and placed it before her; while he did so, De 
Bragance called out in his clear metallic tones, “ Come, milord, have 
you no worship to spare from Cupid to Fortune? Have you quite 
deserted your old habits and pastimes ?” 

“ Not quite,” returned the Earl, moving towards him. And Maggie 
looking up at that moment, met "Traftord’s eyes, and shook her head 
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with such a meaning glance, that Geoffrey suddenly took an interest 
in the whist-table, and was soon deep in council with the Baroness, 
and backing her with small bets against Mr. De Courcy Jones, who, 
to Mrs. Berry’s disappointment, was the one who cut out at the end 
of the rubber. 

To Maggie the evening was wearisome and sad. This new comer, 
the Earl’s kinsman, seemed to bode her no good, and she felt a pre- 
sentiment that a change was coming in her fortunes, and that a 
painful one. 














Che Siji Islands: 
, WITH A FEW REMARKS ON THE LABOUR TRADE. 
By tHe EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


THERE appear to me to be so many extraordinary notions afloat 
concerning these islands and the state of their white inhabitants, that 
I think a short sketch of the rise of law and order amongst them about 
two years ago can do no harm, even though it come from the careless 
unstatistical pen of a lazy traveller like myself. 

Did: you ever live in a country where there was no law? Then 
you never knew the meaning of perfect order and good-fellowship. 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee begin to have a quarrel. Says Tweedle- 
dum to Tweedledee, “'There’s no law in Fiji; Pll knife you.” Says 
T'weedledee, “ There’s no law in Fiji, so if you try Pll shoot you.” They 
each acknowledge the correctness of each other’s reasoning, and reflect 
moreover that those merry, laughing, good-humoured fellows, who are 
chaffing and smoking under the rude verandah of the hotel, will string 
one if not both of the offenders up to the handiest beam, without even 
waiting to decide who is in the wrong—(that is the chief of Judge 
Lynch’s little faults). So instead of fighting, they march amicably 
into the bar and have a'drink ; or if they are very bellicose, clear the 
bottles out of the way and fight a round or two in the good old British 
fashion, with a ring of the aforesaid good-humoured planters collected 
round them to see fair play. During the time I was in the Fijis, I 
only once saw a dispute end in blows, and though the little township 
of Levuka was continually mobbed by overseers, come up from the 
interior on the spree, and deluged by a stream of colonial vagabonds, 
I feel bound to say, though it may sound an impossibility, that the 
society was as pleasant, orderly, and often as clever, as any that I ever 
found myself in. 

It is wonderful how well a lawless irresponsible denationalised com- 
munity of this sort gets on until it grows too large. The very exist- 
ence of the lonely planter on his solitary plantation depends on his 
being on good terms both with the native Fijians and his foreign 
labourers—a fact which is apt to be forgotten. At the same time the 
planters depend greatly on each other in consequence of their small 
numbers, and help each other to a degree that would astonish a civil- 
ised community. There are no fixed laws that may chance to gall the 
native or the settler. The latter has only moral force at his back ; he 
is forced to get on and fit himself to circumstances as he best can, 
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or else be wiped out by a rough kind of natural selection. Alas, 
alas! what follows of necessity the manly self-sufficing adventurous 
little community that begins the colonization of a savage land? 
Perhaps imperial rule; which being translated means, a few political 
gentlemen at home interfering in matters two months’ post off, of which 
they know what is almost worse than nothing—a little. Perhaps 
artificial emigration, which consists in shunting a lot of men, women, 
and children, who have proved themselves rather helpless at home, 
into a life of which they have no experience, and which requires tact, 
cleverness, and powers of endurance in an extraordinary degree. And 
if neither of these two evils fall upon them, then must come the in- 
crease of numbers that makes fixed laws a necessity, and hand in hand 
with this, accidental contact with the laws of other countries, that 
renders the homeopathic cure of a law of the land indispensable. 

The Fiji community was in the transition stage at the time I 
arrived. Every week added to the number of the white population. 
The tone of public feeling was still high, and rowdyism was sleeping 
as yet, but “ How long will this last? How long will it be before 
this swelling miscellaneous mob brings us into trouble with the - 
natives ?” were questions daily asked by the small band of patriarch 
planters. At the same time England was hampering them in a 
manner that was fast becoming unbearable. She refused to help 
them, but reserved to herself the right of interference, throwing some- 
thing more than cold water on their attempts to manage for them- 
selves. She refused to give them the law, order, and authority that 
they were longing for when they begged for annexation or a protecto- 
rate ; and then, instead of doing them the next best favour, i.e., leaving 
them alone, treated them as the law treats habitual criminals, by 
placing them under a kind of police supervision. Her men-of-war 
searched their vessels in their ports, and seized them if they chose on 
suspicion of slavery; but if the poor deluded planter dreamed that 
this right to punish necessitated the duty of protection he was bitterly 
disappointed. An application to a man-of-war for interference in 
some matter where the strong arm was really necessary to promote 
justice and order, was coolly declined, partly on the ground that all 
Fijian settlers were dissolute scoundrels, and principally because they 
were not authorized by the British government to interfere. 

At the same time there was in Fiji a British consul whose power 
for good was simply nil, but whose very presence was a stumbling- 
block in the road to the creation of home rule and law; for he not 
unnaturally considered himself the only legitimate official in the 
islands, and resented as the representative of Great Britain any of the 
irregular attempts at maintaining order which the struggling and 
bewildered settlers were daily aiming at. 

It is not of much importance to give any opinion as to who was 
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chiefly in fault ; I will only state that the British consul had a cordial 
dislike and contempt for the settlers, who returned it with interest— 
in which statement I am sure both sides will unanimously agree with 
me. 
I have no doubt that many reasonable excuses might be given from 
the English point of view; but few will fail to see how galling such 
a state of things must have been for the unfortunate settler, who 
was misrepresented at home, denied protection, and yet was liable to 
punishment if he tried to carry out a rude justice of his own. His sole 
resource was to profess himself an American, for from the consul 
and ships of that country some kind of justice and protection could 
usually be got. 

Day by day the desire and necessity for law and some authority for 
enforcing it became stronger. As cargoes upon cargoes of new 
colonists poured in, the old ‘“ happy family system” necessarily grew 
less and less effective. As the numbers increased, as a matter of course 
small quarrels would arise. Who was to settle them? Injustices were 
done: who was to rectify them? Public meetings were held in vain, 
for they had one rather grave fault: they had no power to enforce 
their resolutions. Take an instance. <A. cheated B., removed his 
landmarks, stole his niggers, ran down his vessel, cursed his grand- 
mother, and punched his head. How deeply we sympathised with 
poor B.! There was nothing we wouldn’t do to set him right, and 
nothing we could do. ~ We called a public meeting, of course. The 
town crier (who could boast of being the only public official in Fiji) 
marched pompously through the scattered township, ringing a bell and 
proclaiming the time and place of the meeting, which was also elabo- 
rately placarded on several principal doors with a burnt stick ; and 
the hour being arrived, all B.’s sympathisers, from the highest to the 
lowest, attended. Speeches more or less eloquent were made, a good 
deal of high morality and righteous indignation displayed, and finally 
a series of resolutions were passed, nem. con., as the meeting was 
almost entirely composed of B.’s supporters. It was further resolved 
that a deputation should wait on the British consul with the aforesaid 
resolutions. The deputation being received by the consul I suppose 
their opinions were duly sent home to England, and let us hope, 
politely answered in the course of six months. Some hours after- 
wards A.’s friends called a public meeting, passed resolutions that DB. 
was a rogue and the former meeting fools, and that A. was a jolly 
good fellow. Here the matter virtually came to an end, and unless 
poor b. chose to resort to force he was obliged to put up with 
his losses, thanking his friends for their kindly support and warm 
assistance. 

Lest any inhabitant of the Fiji islands should imagine in the full 
consciousness of injured guilt that this little sketch of the former ad- 
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ministration of justice in Fiji applies to him, I will state that the 
characters of A. and B. are wholly imaginary, the rest of the illustra- 
tion being true to the life. 

But I will now give a real case, which showed how law made law in 
Fiji really necessary. The first part of it is already well known in 
England amongst those who have interested themselves in “ the labour 
question ”; the part I saw is not. I refer to the case of the Daphne. Mr. 
Smith, the owner of the vessel, was a lawyer in Australia, and at the 
great opening for wealth in Fiji invested his capital in a plantation there, 
and sent a vessel northwards for.emigrants. On the return of that 
vessel to Fiji she was seized by Captain Palmer of the Rosario on the 
charge of slavery. As there was no law in Fiji, Captain Palmer had 
the case tried in Sydney, Mr. Smith being nearly ruined by the ex- 
penses of the trial. That there may have been irregularities connected 
with the importation of these natives to Fiji I am not prepared to 
deny, but through some legal flaw the case for the prosecution broke 
down. In the meanwhile the “poor kidnapped natives” for whose re- 
venge or protection this trial was supposed to be carried on, were not 
sent home to their bereaved relations, but were given over to the then 
consul at Fiji, Mr. Thurston (pending the decision of the court in 
Sydney), who naturally enough distributed them on the plantations of 
his brother and various friends to earn their food and save the expense 
of keeping them. Some time after the decision in Sydney, Mr. Smith 
came back to Fiji a half-ruined man, hoping to retrieve some of his 
losses by working the men he had imported on his plantation for the 
remainder of the term they were engaged for. ‘The consul, Mr. 
Thurston, in the meanwhile had left Fiji, while his brother and others 
who were using these men, whom they had obtained by such an 
extraordinary accident, refused to give them up, on the ground 
that they had been given over to them by the British government 
until further notice, and no notice had arrived. There was a strong 
feeling for the poor fellow, and the usual farce of public meetings was 
gone through, as much to keep him from shooting either himself or 
his enemies as for any other reason. There was no redress. We ap- 
plied to Captain Challis, of the Rosario (Captain Palmer’s successor), 
and he said he had strict orders not to interfere in the matter, which 
of course exonerated him from all blame; but who could wonder at 
the indignation of many of the planters at a nation which claimed 
the power to seize a man’s property, and then, when their attempt to 
prove that he had no right to it had failed, could sneak out of the difli- 
culty by declaring that though they had the right to take it away 
they had not the power to give it back again ? 

So day by day those that cried for a constitution grew more 
numerous and impatient ; those who hoped for a British or American 
protectorate more despondent and anxious, The cry of the consti- 
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tutional party was shrewd and to the point: ‘“‘ We must have law as 
soon as possible, and some kind of constituted authority to support 
it. Our present unrecognised position is unbearable. Great Britain 
or America may keep us hanging by our eyelids for years before they 
give us law and order; and even if they do give it us in the course of 
time, what do they know of our wants and necessities ? Let us give 
up this vain dawdling dream of external help, and help ourselves from 
within. We know our own wants best. If we fail we shall be just where 
we are now; if we strike out successfully the nations will recognise 
us, and cry ‘ Bravo, little man! Well swum! Saved us all the 
expense of a teacher and a swimming belt.’” 

An infectious political fever raged through the township of Levuka 
and spread rapidly. Those who really had brains and knew how to 
use them set themselves to work to hit upon the most plausible plans ; 
the rest asked each other vaguely, “I say, old boy, do you know how 
to make a constitution?’ but,as may be imagined, there were none in 
Fiji who had been brought up to that line of business, though there 
were few trades unrepresented. Many and fierce were the public 
meetings; but in spite of the many differences of opinion as to the 
means all worked determinedly to the same end. 

It was no easy task to perform. There was no one recognised 
native king of Fiji, and to create law and authority out of nothing 
seemed an almost insurmountable difficulty in itself, The British 
consul would not, and I suppose could not, countenance their pro- 
ceedings. At last the form and principles of the new government 
were to a certain extent agreed upon. <A representative of both 
worlds, a lawyer who had turned parson, drew up the constitution in 
legal form, reconciling the work with his second profession by saying 
that he did it as a “labour of love.” But I suppose the instincts of 
his first profession were too strong for him, for when he appeared 
before a public meeting to read them the document, he demanded a 
“remuneration” for his services somewhat larger than that mentioned 
in ‘ Love’s Labour lost,’ to the great indignation of the meeting. One 
wicked man suggested that they had been deceived by the expression 
“by these presents” in the beginning of the document; but he was 
instantly suppressed. After a stormy discussion, in which the lawyer 
predominated over the parson, he shook the dust off his feet, put the 
constitution in his pocket, and took ship for New Zealand. 

A few months afterwards I heard the welcome news that a consti- 
tutional government had at last been formed, with Thakambau, one of 
the principal kings, as its nominal head. Whether it will ultimately 
prove a success still remains to be seen; but the establishment of any 
kind of law and order is a great step in the right direction. 

One word as to the duty of England in this matter. The extra- 
ordinarily delicate relations of the whites with the natives in Fiji, 
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combined with the great distance from home and the natural talent 
of an English government for totally misapprehending the necessities 
of such a colony, make, I think, the project of annexation something 
more than a dangerous experiment; we had far better leave the task 
of getting on well with the natives to those whose interest it is to do 
so, and who have learnt experience of how to deal with them. 

What we should do is cordially and generously to recognise their 
government, which simple course would double its authority and 
power for good; to cease looking on the community as habitual 
criminals to be kept under the supervision of ignorant or fanatical 
captains of men-of-war, and to put an end to the ungenerous and 
unworthy farce of keeping a consul in the islands who is not allowed 
to, or does not, recognise the government which is nobly striving to 
struggle into life and power. I would also recommend a “ pro- 
tectorate,” by which I mean, simply, a promise (not to be broken as 
soon as there is any necessity for its fulfilment, as appears our custom 
at present,) that England will prevent the islands being forcibly taken 
by any power against the will of their white or brown inhabitants. 

There is one way in which England may ruin the Fiji colony with 
the most laudable motives, that is, by suppressing the labour trade by 
which their plantations are supplied with workmen. I do not hesitate 
to state that to destroy this emigration root and branch would be like 
killing all your hens because you have an occasional bad egg for 
breakfast. It would ruin the planters, and moreover put an end to the 
most effectual means of elevating and civilising the most degraded 
savages of Polynesia. For the natives who come down to work in 
Fiji, Queensland, or Tahiti, are not the clever, gentle, semi-civilised, 
yellow race that charm travellers into writing abominably lazy lax 
works like ‘South Sea Bubbles,’ but real, brutal, animal, cannibal 
blacks of the worst description. No change of life can be for the 
worse with these races, and removed from their own country and 
placed on a plantation they (especially the New Hebrideans) often 
turn out most capital fellows. Few of them ever remain in their own 
country after being taken back there, as they find the white man’s 
pay, small as it may be, a thing to be desired, and feel a not unnatural 
pleasure in the reflection that in a white man’s country they are at 
least not likely to be killed or eaten at any moment of the day. 

Of course the importation of labour and the treatment of the natives 
should be most strictly looked into by an organised staff of authorities, 
in whatever country foreign workmen are used. There would be little 
difficulty in this, as it is the direct interest of both the planters and 
the ship captains that no outrages should be committed; indeed | 
may say that their lives and livelihoods depend on it. 

I believe the reports about kidnapping the natives, i.e., taking them 
from their houses by force, have been most grossly exaggerated. ‘The 
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most monomaniacal of slavery-hunters find it extremely difficult to 
prove more than one or two cases; the stories of the forcible abduction 
of gangs of natives fade away like ghosts when you try to approach 
them, and after being four years about the South Seas I came to the 
conclusion that outrages in the labour trade were (considering the 
wildness of the vast tract and the absence of all restraint) extremely 
rare. I will give some of my reasons for holding this opinion. 

First, I believe it utterly impossible that any vessel and crew of 
the size and number that are used in the labour trade could enter any 
of the island harbours and forcibly seize and carry away with im- 
punity say one hundred to two hundred natives. I have never known 
one of these vessels carry a crew of more than ten or twelve hands. 

Secondly, such an outrage performed successfully would entail the 
wholesale murder of the next white crew that entered the port and 
close it for the future against all labour seekers. Wherefore it is 
plainly the interest both of the skippers and planters to prevent stich 
outrages. 

Thirdly—and this is the strongest argument of the three—there is 
not the slightest necessity for kidnapping, as I know for certain there 
is more than one island where I could get a shipload without even the 
trouble of asking them to step on board. If this fact is considered, 
together with the dangers of abduction by force, a speculative mind 
must come to one of two conclusions: either that kidnapping is the 
rarest of rare things, or else that all planters and skippers should be 
turned into one vast criminal lunatic asylum. 

If this is so, a reader may ask, how did the -false impression about 
the labour trade get abroad? it is a fair question, to be easily 
answered. There are not one hundred people not connected with 
missions, plantations, or labour ships, who have a practical knowledge 
of the subject. The missionaries very naturally dislike the emigration, 
and everything connected with it, and consequently make it out as 
noxious as possible. They use both the pen and the tongue; the 
other two classes simply work for their living, and neither write, 
speak, nor preach. Once this idea of the horrors of South Sea slavery 
is started, the millions in both hemispheres, who know nothing about 
it, take up and exaggerate the cry, until every crime that is com- 
mitted in the South Seas, from stealing cocoanuts to kissing a chief's 
wife, is put down to this “ horrible labour trade.” 

A missionary is murdered. Some rascals, like those pirates P—— 
and H , who had been scoundrels and bravoes in every part of the 
world till they were kicked into the wilds of the Pacific, make a regu- 
lar raid through the islands, stealing oil and sinking vessels. Some 
scoundrel, in a departing vessel, fires on the natives as he sees another 
ship standing into a port in order to get them disposed of, &e., «ce. ; 
and the host of uninformed, having once got the idea of the South Sea 
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slavery in their head, vaguely imagine that all such atrocities are 
caused by the labour trade; whereas perhaps not one of the cases are 
in any way connected with the aforesaid traftic. Men are certainly 
gregarious—very like sheep, mentally. 

There is no doubt some horrible tragedies have occurred owing to 
mutinies of the emigrants during their passage. I knew of one case 
in which they murdered all the crew except the mate, who got below, 
and by means of a few pounds of gunpowder blew the deck of the 
vessel and all his enemies into the air, and reached Tahiti in safety. 
And a still more awful case, where, after a desperate and undecided 
struggle on board with the captain and crew, the natives tried to swim 
ashore, and about a hundred were drowned. The fanatical party howl 
at such occurrences with some reason, and the sheep of both hemi- 
spheres ery, ‘‘ How shocking! What brutes those slavers must be !” 
never dreaming that the last part of the sentence is not necessarily a 
logical consequence of the first. It is difficult for those who sit at 
home at ease to put themselves in the position of the skipper of a 
small emigrant schooner, carrying only eight or nine men as a crew, 
and having on board say one hundred savages, as conscienceless and 
blood-loving as wolves, as changeable and impulsive as children. 

To sum up the reasons of the exaggeration of the horrors of the 
South Sea emigration: 1. A large portion of the criminal practices 
related are romantic fictions, greedily seized upon by religious parties, 
both in the colonies and at home. 2. No one hears the dog’s story. 
3, A few scandals connected with the business having become public, 
every crime committed in Oceanica is believed by the ignorant to be 
connected with it. 4. It is almost impossible for those who live 
amongst civilised beings, and are protected by law and police, to 
realise the conditions of savage life and manners. 

Lastly, they forget the enormous size of the district over which 
these occasional outrages are scattered. Still there is no doubt that 
occasionally black crimes are committed. Among the thousands of 
wild brave adventurers of the South Seas it would be strange indeed 
if there were not a few reckless pitiless scoundrels. ‘There isno doubt 
that to make certain that the natives understand the contracts they 
enter into when they emigrate is almost impossible. There is no 
doubt that to check all irregularities there should be strict supervision 
both on the ocean and the plantation; but to suppress altogether the 
emigration which is beginning to cultivate and civilise the most fertile 
islands in the Pacific would be tantamount to forbidding all factories 
in England because two or three masters were guilty of working 
children below the appointed age. We should have the pleasant feel- 
ing of having ruined our own countrymen in Fiji and Queensland ; 
while the French, who carry on a really organised—what shall I say ? 
—slaye trade? in New Caledonia, would chuckle over our cruel, foolish 
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exhibition of false philanthropy, and be delighted at the monopoly of 
the labour market which such a line of conduct would throw into their 
hands. 

Let us cease uselessly persecuting an occasional skipper or planter to 
please the philanthropists ; let us drop our pharisaical narrowminded 
priggishness, and stretch out our hands generously to help these poor 
brave struggling publicans, by joining them in placing native emigration 
under proper regulations and supervision. Their ways are not perhaps 
as our ways, for their conditions are different, but there are noble men 
amongst them. Oh, for a little less cant, a little less economy, and a 
little less priggish pretence of knowing all men and all conditions! Oh, 
how refreshing to get out of the selfishness, the littleness of a crowded 
country, into a wild savage place like Fiji! For in such communities, 
for some reason rather beyond my philosophy, all that is heroic, 
kind, and generous in a man’s nature is brought to the surface. Ay, 
you have heroes amongst you in Fiji; would that there were a South 
Sea Carlyle to do justice to your life histories! I can imagine myself 
once more sitting under the rickety verandah of the hotel in Levuka. 
That handsome fellow, with the soldierly face and piercing eyes, is 
Captain Black, some years ago a captain in a marching regiment. 
He bought some land on one of the most out-of-the-way of the Fiji 
Islands, worked there alone for two years, living on yams and bread- 
fruit, until he had made a plantation; then he brought up his sister 
and brother-in-law to live with him. Soon after a strange episode 
occurred. He was away on business; his sister and her husband 
were left alone on the island. The native Fijians tied his brother-in- 
law up in the sun and insulted his sister. The brother-in-law got 
loose and escaped in a boat to get assistance from other islands. 
Meanwhile Captain Black came back and heard from his sister what 
had happened. He walked alone into the native village, seized the 
aggressors (ten in number, I think), tied them up in a row, and gave 
them a sound flogging. He then loosed them, and sent a message to 
the chief that if such conduct was repeated he would do the same to 
him. One look at the brave, determined, yet kind eyes, will explain 
how he was able to do this with impunity. 

And he is not a solitary type in Fiji. That grim, shrewd-looking 
fellow, smoking in the corner and emitting short dry remai is,.ad 
lodgings a few years ago in an empty vat in Melbourne. He is now 
the leading man in the islands, and has helped many a young fellow 
te make a start out of his hard-earned gains. If they succeed and 
can pay him back, well and good; if not, he wishes them better luck 
next time ; and in this respect he stands not alone in Fiji. 

The tall, bright-looking fellow leaning against the post, and making 
even this stern old worker explode occasionally into convulsive laughter, 
is a man of a very different type. . All love him, none can help him ; 
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there is no bottom to his pockets. No failures or reverses seem able 
to break his spirits or his energy until both body and mind give way, 
once and for all, and then—I do not like to think of the probable 
ending of such a true and noble heart. . 

That little fair-haired young fellow is a relic of the American 
war—literally a relic, as one leg has been left on the field that 
saw Stonewall Jackson’s death; but he stands on the other like a 
game cock, and it takes but ten minutes’ acquaintance to like him, 
and twenty to be sure that he will make his way. 

The man with the fair beautiful St. John type of face has been, 
and would be, in a civilized country, a most consummate scoundrel. — 
There, I would shun him like the plague, for he would rob me, cheat 
me, forge my name, and perhaps murder me if necessary. In this 
wild life he is a very good fellow; we play cards together and he 
cheats me not; we talkand quarrel not; and if I were going to start 
a plantation I should not in the least mind having him for a 
chum. Explain this transformation of character how you will; I 
swear to the fact. This life seems to develope some heroism in tho 
worst men, provided they are energetically villanous. 

My philosophical friend here interrupts me and makes me angry by 
saying that the only virtues I have given my friends, fidelity and 
courage, are excelled by that contemptible brute the bulldog. I 
reply womanishly, that I like bulldogs, especially kindhearted ones ; 
and moréover, declare to him with much warmth, that when this 
energetic danger-loving type of character dies entirely out of the 
English race I shall be sorry to belong to it. 

“ Physical dangers and difficulties bravely met are a most wholesome 
“tonic. As far as I can judge from comparison of civilised and savage 
“ countries, a high value on human life tends to make men more selfish 
“and less generous. You never heard that before, I dare say,and don’t 
“believe it? I do. I will go further than that. If the man you 
“ despise, who finds in the excitements and dangers of savage lands a 
“ wholesome and useful outlet for qualities that would perhaps be 
“ turned to evil in a more civilised place, ever becomes extinct, and the 
“admiration for his pluck and energy, which, thank goodness, still 
“ exists, should also die, selfishness and cowardice will be exalted with 
“on .r, and we English, in spite of our boasted liberty and civilisa- 
“ tion, will cease to be the roadmakers of the world. Get out, con- 
“found you! You've made me wander away from my subject, and 
“ spoilt the end of my article with your stupid discussion.” 
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Colley Cibber & Co. 


By THe AvutuHor oF ‘ MIRABEAU.’ 


“High on a gorgeous seat, that far outshone 

Henley’s gilt tub, or Flecknoe’s Irish throne, 

Or that where on her Curlls the public pours, 

All bounteous, fragrant grains and golden showers, 

Great Cibber sat: the proud Parnassian sneer, 

The conscious simper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix in his look: all eyes direct their rays 

On him, and crowds turn coxcombs as they gaze. 

His peers shine round him with reflected grace, 

New edge their dullness and new bronze their face. 

So from the sun’s broad beam, in shallow urns, 

Heaven’s twinkling sparks draw light, and point their horns.” 

The Dunciad, Book ii. v. 1-12. 
Went it not for Pope’s great, but savage and unjust, satire, and for a 
certain version of Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard the Third,’ well known to 
old playgoers, even the very name of the once famous Colley Cibber 
would be almost unknown to the general reader. Thus are the words 
written by himself in his letter to Pope personally verified: “The 
very lines you have so sharply pointed to destroy them” (the authors 
gibbeted in the ‘ Dunciad ’) “ will now remain but so many of their 
epitaphs to transmit their names to posterity, which probably, too, 
they may think a more eligible fate than that of being totally for- 
gotten.” But Cibber was not a dunce, as I hope to be able to 
prove in the following pages, and dullness was the last fault of which 
he could be justly accused. He possessed at least sufficient wit to make 
the great satirist writhe beneath its stings; but more of this anon. 
To begin in the old-fashioned orthodox fashion, Colley Cibber was 
born in Southampton Street, Strand, in the year 1671. His father 
was a native of Holstein, and a sculptor of some celebrity in his day. 
The basso-rilievo on the Monument, and the figures of Raving and 
Melancholy Madness, over the entrance of Bedlam, were executed 
by him. On the mother’s side he was descended from the good old 
Rutlandshire family of Colley, whose name he bore. He was edu- 
cated at the Grantham Iree Grammar School. In the doings and 
sayings of Master Cibber the schoolboy, as related in the famous 
‘ Apology,’ we have the key notes of the doings and sayings of Colley 
Cibber, Esq., actor, author, and manager, and as such a few are 
worth transcribing. 
Upon the death of King Charles the Second the master commanded 
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the boys to write a funeral oration; all declined the task except 
Cibber, who, ever on the watch for opportunities to distinguish him- 
self, eagerly undertook it. 

But the anecdote which most fully shadows forth the character of 
the future man is the following, which I shall tell in his own words : 
“A great boy, nearly the head taller than myself, in some wrangle at 
play had insulted me, upon which I was fool-hardy enough to give 
him a box upon the ear; the blow was soon returned, with another 
that brought me under at his mercy. Another lad whom I really 
loved, and thought a good-natured one, cried out with some warmth 
to my antagonist while I was down, ‘ Beat him, beat him soundly ! 
This so amazed me that I lost my spirit to resist, and burst into tears. 
When the fray was over I took my friend aside and asked him how 
he had come to be so earnestly against me, to which, with some glout- 
ing confusion, he replied, ‘ Because you are always jeering and making 
a jest of me to every boy in the school!’ Many a mischief,” he adds, 
“have I brought upon myself by the same folly in riper life.” 

In 1687 he stood for election for a Winchester scholarship, simply 
on the credit of his mother being descended from William de Wykeham, 
the founder. But, much to his delight, failed in obtaining it. “I 
blest myself,” he says, “to think what a reprieve I had got from the 
confined life of a schoolboy, and the same day took post back to 
London, that I might arrive time enough to see a play (then my 
darling delight) before my mother might demand an account of my 
travelling charges.” 

But his father had destined him for a very different career—the 
church—in which no doubt he would have succeeded as well as he did 
in the profession that he selected, for he had many capital qualifica- 
tions for a successful churchman—tuft-hunting and urbanity to his 
superiors being two of them. Just as he was about to be consigned to 
one of the universities the Revolution of 1688 broke out. At this 
time the elder Cibber was engaged upon some important works at 
Chatsworth, and he ordered his son to take up arms (as his substitute) 
under the Duke of Devonshire. But Colley had no soul for anything 
but the stage; soldiering was not to his taste, so finding that he had 
no chance of obtaining a commission he took advantage of the leave 
which, after the fear of any dangerous opposition to the new govern- 
ment was over, was extended to the private men to return home. “ It 
was on the stage alone,” he says, “I had found a happiness prefer- 
able to all that camps or courts could offer me.” His father solicited 
the patronage of the Duke in his behalf, and made him present to 
that august personage a petition written in Latin. For five months 
did Colley “dance attendance,” not with any great energy or per- 


sistency it would seem, as he says, “I was afraid of succeeding to the 
preferment I sought for.” 
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The preferment he did not get; but he did get an engagement at 
Drury Lane. His ambition was to be a hero, and play a lover tc 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. “In which ambition,” he says, “I was soon 
snubbed by the insufficiency of my voice and my dismal pale com- 
plexion.” 

Cibber was never an Adonis. Picture to yourself a young man 
with sandy hair, a somewhat clumsy figure, thick legs, small “ pig’s 
eyes,” and a face so thin that at this time he was known by the nick- 
name of “ Hatchet Face.” His voice was shrill and cracked when it 
was strained. Not much of a figure for a hero or a lover! 

In those days no raw recruit received a salary until he had been 
six months in the company. How he obtained his first weekly stipend 
was in the following comical manner. In his first speaking part he 
had to bring on a message to Betterton ; being extremely nervous at 
coming in contact with the great tragedian he terribly blundered. 
When Betterton, very much disconcerted, came off the stage, he asked 
the prompter the name of the culprit. ‘“ Master Colley,” was the 
reply. ‘Then forfeit him.” ‘But he has no salary, sir,” remon- 
strated the prompter. “No salary?” exclaimed Betterton. “Then 
put him down ten shillings a week and forfeit him five.” His first 
successful part was that of the chaplain in Otway’s ‘Orphan.’ The 
morning after the representation, Goodman, a retired but once noted 
actor, clapped him upon the shoulder exclaiming, “If he does not 
make a good actor one of these days I'll be hanged!” Cibber says 
that the compliment took his breath away and brought tears into his 
eyes, and adds, “I will still make it a question whether Alexander 
himself or Charles the Twelfth of Sweden when at the head of their 
first victorious armies, could feel a greater transport in their bosoms 
than I did in mine when but in the rear of this troop of comedians.” 
Such enthusiasm, perseverance, and tenacity of purpose could not fail 
to command success. 

Accident, some little time afterwards, gave him another lift up the 
ladder. Kynaston, a celebrated actor, was taken ill on the occasion 
of a visit of Queen Mary to the theatre; the play to be performed 
was Congreve’s ‘Double Dealer, and necessity compelled the 
management to cast Cibber for the part of Touchwood. So admirably 
did he perform the character that Congreve obtained for him an 
additional five shillings to his salary, which, with a previous advance 
of five shillings, now amounted to the magnificent sum of twenty 
shillings sterling! So elated was Colley by the rising condition of 
his finances that he took to himself a wife. Upon which event his 
father added twenty pounds a year to the income of the young couple. 
Of his spouse Cibber makes but little mention, except to notify the 
numerous pledges of affection with which she presented him. “My 
muse and my spouse were equally prolific,” he remarks; “the 
one was seldom the mother of a child but the other in the same 
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year made me the father of a play; I think we had a dozen of each 
sort between us; of both which kinds some died in their infancy, 
and nearly an equal number of which were alive when I quitted 
the theatre.” 

Let us pause for a moment in the narrative to examine the con- 
dition of the stage in the reign of William the Third. At the Restora- 
tion King Charles had granted two patents: one to Sir William 
Davenant, under which a company called the “ King’s Servants” 
played at Drury Lane Theatre ;* the other to Thomas Killegrew, 
under which a company, known as the “ Duke’s Company,” performed 
in the theatre in Dorset Gardens—one side of which looked towards 
the river the other into Fleet Street. The plays of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and other great writers, were equally 
divided between the two companies, with the understanding that 
each one should strictly adhere to its own selection without trenching 
upon that of the other. The direction and the profits were divided 
among the principal actors. In these theatres female performers 
were established for the first time.t Previous to the Restoration the 
female characters in plays were sustained by men of handsome and 
effeminate appearance. (Of Kynaston, one of the celebrated artistes in 
this line, and afterwards an equally celebrated representative of male 
characters, it was said by a contemporary :‘“It has since been dis- 
putable among the judicious whether any woman that succeeded him 
so sensibly touched the audience as he.” And this was written in 
the days of Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle, strange as it will 
sound to modern ears. Very comical was the excuse made to 
Charles the First one night when majesty was kept waiting for the 
play beyond the usual hour of commencement—that the heroine 
(Desdemona, I think it was) was being shaved !) 

After a time the attendance at Dorset Gardens fell off; upon which 
the managers, like worthy ancestors of the present generation, produced 
grand spectacles, to which the equally worthy ancestors of the nine- 
teenth century public rushed in large numbers, much to the detriment 
of the other house. Dissensions arose, and upon the desire of the 
King the two patents were merged into one, and the two companies 
amalgamated. Thus when Cibber entered the profession there was 
only one theatre, Drury Lane, in London. In 1690, the company 
was composed of Betterton, Mountford, Kynaston, Sandford, Nokes, 
Underhill, Leigh, Mrs. Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Leigh, Mrs, 
Mountford, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Bracegirdle, actors who, says Cibber, 


* These were allowed ten yards of scarlet cloth, and sufficient gold lace 
for the trimming thereof, as gentlemen of the royal household. Their 
differences and complaints were referred to and settled by the king himself, 

+ An attempt to introduce them had been made in 1629 by a French 
company, ‘but it had heen received with general reprobation. 
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“had not their equals at any time on any stage in Europe.” Those 
who would know more of these artistes I refer to Cibber’s ‘ Apology.’ 

This unity endured from 1684 to 1695, at which last date the 
company once more split into two. The speculation had been originally 
divided into twenty shares, of which ten were possessed by the leading 
actors and ten by the proprietors; these last were after a time sold 
out to any persons who would buy them, many of whom were utterly 
ignorant of theatrical business... When the receipts fell off these 
patentees set about lowering salaries: Nor were the actors paid 
unless the money came into the house; they seldom received more 
than half their nominal salaries, and, at one period, did not receive a 
single day’s pay in six weeks. From these circumstances first arose 
the institution of benefits,* which were thrown in to compensate the 
actors for their arrears of pay. Even the nominal salaries were very 
small in those days; Betterton, one of the greatest actors of ancient 
or modern times, received never more than five pounds a week for the 
services of himself and wife, Hart received three, Mrs. Oldfield four, 
and Cibber, in his best years, five. But the benefits, which were 
entirely clear, and the handsome sums of money which it was cus- 
tomary for them to receive from the nobility on those occasions, raised 
their incomes to a highly respectable figure. Betterton’s, as an in- 
stance, attained, during the height of his fame, to between six and 
seven hundred pounds. This, however, was greatly above the rest. 

When the leading actors began to murmur against the reduction 
and non-payment of salaries, their parts were taken away from them 
and given to inferior performers; upon which Betterton, Mrs. Barry, 
and many other of the principals seceded from the company, and after 
waiting upon King William obtained a licence to act elsewhere. By 
the subscription of the nobility and gentry a theatre was raised in the 
Tennis Court of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was presently opened by 
the recalcitrants with Congreve’s ‘ All for Love.’ 

But cautious Colley, who ever looked before he leaped, remained at 
Drury Lane upon a salary advanced to thirty shillings, and wrote a 
prologue to the opening piece, one of Aphra Behn’s, called ‘ Abdel- 
azar, or the Moor’s Revenge,’ for which he received two guineas. Most 
eagerly did the ambitious author crave to deliver his verses, but he 
was not considered to be of sufficient importance to fulfil so con- 
spicuous a duty. So they were spoken by Powell. ‘Every line that 
was applauded went sorely to my heart,” he says, “when I reflected 
that the same praise might have been given to my own speaking ; nor 
could the success of the author compensate the distress of the actor.” 
These words vividly describe the vanity and love of applause that dis- 
tinguished the man. But, be it remembered, he never thought of 


* Mention is made of benefits as early as the time of Charles the First, 
hut rather as an abnormal than an established custom, 
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gaining applause except by hard work, and surely the labourer was 
worthy of his hire. 

Soon afterwards came his first great triumph. ‘There was a deadly 
rivalry between the old house in Drury Lane and the new one in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and each did its utmost to overreach and to 
anticipate the other. If the one caught a hint that its rival was 
about to produce an attractive piece it immediately strained every nerve 
to bring that piece out first. One night Drury Lane advertised 
‘Hamlet’ to be performed ; Lincoln’s Inn hearing of this, announced it 
for representation on the same evening. The inferior actors left in the 
old theatre dared not pit themselves in this play against their greater 
brethren of the new, more especially against Betterton, so famous in the 
part of the Danish prince. So it was resolved in high council that the 
comedy of the ‘Old Bachelor’ should be substituted for the tragedy. 
The allotment of the various characters presented no difficulty until it 
came to Fondlewite, a part made famous by Dogget. Animated by 
the old eager spirit that had composed the funeral oration and the 
coronation ode that his companions had feared to undertake, Colley 
pressed forward and volunteered to fill the part. It was Hobson’s 
choice, and they accepted him. A few hours was all the time that 
remained to him for study. But at night he walked upon the stage 
not only letter-perfect, but dressed in so close an imitation of Dogget, 
whose tone and manner he admirably imitated, that for a time the 
audience were in doubt whether it was the original or not. The 
success was immense; and the most delicious part of the triumph was 
that Dogget himself was in the pit. 

But this gleam of success was but transient; no further advance- 
ment followed. When he solicited parts he was informed that there 
was nothing in his way. Well, if nothing could be found for him in 
the old plays he must create something. So he set about and com- 
posed a comedy, and wrote for himself the part of Sir Novelty 
Fashion, the first of those celebrated fops in the delineation of which 
he has never had an equal. This comedy was ‘Love’s Last Shift, 
of which Lord Dorset, then Lord Chamberlain, said that it was the 
best first play any author had in his memory produced; and that for 
a young fellow to show himself such an author and such an actor in 
one day was extraordinary. Cibber, with that graceful modesty, 
whether it was real or assumed, with which he invariably speaks of 
himself and his performances, censures the work as frothy, and attri- 
butes the praise it received to good nature. But Southerne, through 
whose influence it was produced, praised it highly, and Vanbrugh 
afterwards wrote ‘The Relapse’ as a sequel to it. What was more to 
the purpose, it drew crowded houses. Yet Cibber still rested at his 
thirty shillings per week. 

Christopher Rich, who had gradually absorbed all the shares of the 
other partners and become sole manager of Drury Lane, was a man 
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of great cunning; a sly tyrant, “who gave tne actors more liberty 
and fewer days’ pay than any of his predecessors. He would laugh 
with them over a bottle, and bite them in their bargains. He kept 
them poor that they might not rebel, and sometimes merry, that they 
might not think of it.” He had no conception of theatrical merit in 
authors or actors ; he looked to the receipts for the value of the play, 
and to common report for the value of the actor. He eked out the 
drama with singers, pantomimists, and tight-rope dancers, and was 
once in treaty for the engagement of an enormous elephant, which 
was broken off only upon its being represented to him that its ponde- 
rosity would endanger the building. How admirably this man has 
been imitated by the modern managers of big theatres! Rising merit 
could expect but little from such a man. 

Cibber’s next work, ‘ Love in a Riddle, was a total failure; but in 
1704 he produced his celebrated comedy of ‘The Careless Husband, 
in which he personated his greatest character—Lord Foppington— 
the king of all stage fops. Cibber shares with Steele in the honour of 
reforming the English stage. ‘Love’s Last Shift’ was the first 
comedy written since the Restoration which mgde any pretence to 
decency, or in which a deluded husband was not the central figure. 
‘The Careless Husband’ was a yet much greater advance in the path 
of decency, although its dialogue would be quite intolerable to the 
over fastidiousness of modern ears. Setting aside that insuperable 
objection, however, it would be too talky and too deficient in situation 
<0 please the audience of to-day. Lord Foppington, although so ad- 
mirably drawn, is quite obsolete, and Sir Charles and Lady Easy 
would bore us. But it contains one character than which there is 
nothing more excellent in the whole range of English comedy ; a 
character which might be transposed into a comedy of to-day—if an 
actress could be found to sustain it—and with slight verbal altera- 
tions, the satire and points would equally apply. The character | 
allude to is that of Lady Betty Modish, the vain, frivolous, yet in the 
bottom good-hearted woman of fashion. 

It is impossible to speak of Lady Betty without conjuring up the 
image of its original and unrivalled representative—beautiful, fasci- 
nating Ann Oldfield. It was quite by accident that the stage obtaincd 
this one of its most brilliant ornaments. Her father was a captain in 
the army, who by his spendthrift habits had reduced his family to in- 
digence. After his death she went to live with her aunt, who kept 
the Mitre Tavern in St. James's Market. One day Farquhar, who 
frequented the house, passing the half-opened door of the landlady’s 
private sitting-room, was arrested by the sound of Ann’s voice within, 
theatrically declaiming. He stopped to listen, and heard a speech 
from Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Scornful Lady’ so admirably read that 
he opened the door, and, after apologising for his intrusion, begged her 
to repeat the passage. This reading led to an introduction to Van- 
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brugh, who procured her an engagement with Rich at fifteen shillings 
a week. For some time her talents were rated very low ; but a part 
undertaken at a short notice, in consequence of the illness of Mrs. 
Mountfort, was played by her with such ability that Cibber at once 
decided that she should have the great character in his new comedy, 
for which he had as yet been unable to find a representative to his 
satisfaction. This part was Lady Betty Modish. From that time 
her career was one triumph, which culminated in her performance of 
Lady Townley in the ‘ Provoked Husband.’ This was considered to 
be a greater performance even than her Lady Betty. It has been said 
that she was equally fine in both tragedy and comedy. “Whata 
majestical figure in Cleopatra!” writes Chetwood, “ and indeed in every 
part that required it! Such a finished figure upon the stage was 
never yet seen Her excellent clear voice of passion, her 
piercing flaming eye, with manner and action suiting, used to make all 
shrink with awe She was of superior height, with lovely pro- 
portion; and the dignity of her soul, equal to her form and stature, 
made up of benevolent charity, affable and good-natured to all that 
deserved it.” ‘That “ benevolent charity” was most magnanimously and 
disinterestedly evinced towards the unhappy poet Savage, whom she 
allowed a pension of fifty pounds a year. More than this, she saved him 
from the gallows by procuring from Walpole his pardon when he lay 
condemned to death upon a false charge of murder; which bounties 
are wholly unrecognised in his works: a reticence of which actor- 
despising Johnson appears to approve. Mrs. Oldfield was received 
upon the most intimate terms not only in the highest circles of the 
aristocracy, but even at the royal levées, at which she was frequently 
honoured by the personal and particular notice of Queen Caroline. 
When she died her body lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
at her funeral Lord Hervey and Lord Delaware were among the 
supporters of her pall. The Earl of Cadogan is directly descended 
from her. 

In 1705 Vanbrugh opened the theatre in the Haymarket, afterwards 
called the King’s Theatre. Thirty shares of one hundred pounds were 
subscribed by the nobility and gentry for its erection. Betterton 
assigned to Vanbrugh his company and his licence from Lincoln’s Inn, 
and several actors deserted from Drury Lane to join the new specu- 
lation. But it was not a success,* and at the end of about twelve 
months it fell into the hands of one Swiney, an agent of Rich’s, at a 
rental of five pounds for every acting day. By-and-by Swiney and 
Rich quarrelled. But the reign of the latter was nearly over. His 
last act of tyranny was to mulct the actors of one-third of the proceeds 
of their benefits for the enrichment of the patentees. It was the last 
straw that broke the camel's back. The enraged comedians made a 


* The cause of which was supposed to be its too great distance from 
town, and the rural and unpopulated neighbourhood in which it stood ! 
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formal complaint to the Lord Chamberlain, who thereupon commanded 
Rich to return to them the money that he had deducted. Rich re- 
fused to obey the order, and upon a second complaint being made by 
the company the patent was suspended, and the theatre closed.* Upon 
which Cibber, who had hitherto stuck fast to the old house, together 
with Mrs. Oldfield, Dogget, and Wilks, went over to the Hay- 
market. 

It was now arranged that the dramatic performances should be 
alternated with those of Italian opera, which had just previously been 
introduced into this country. Swiney was the director of the operas, 
and the trio of actors just mentioned were the directors of the drama. 
In the course of a few years several changes took place. One William 
Collier, a lawyer, and member for Truro, procured a licence from the 
court to open the theatre in Drury Lane, and Barton Booth, who had 
previously held but a secondary position in the theatre, took that of 
leading actor. But, he excepted, the company was wretchedly inefii- 
cient, and Rich had carried away with him all the properties of the 
stage, except a few old scenes. By-and-by he offered to change places 
with Swiney, and an arrangement was entered into by which Collier 
became director of operas, and handed over Drury Lane to the actors. 
But so formidable a rival was the drama considered to be in those days, 
that not only did he require two hundred pounds to be paid him out 
of the receipts of the theatre, but that no performance should be given 
on the Wednesday, in order that the opera might have a chance! 
(The tables have turned since that time.) Even under these con- 
ditions, however, Collier found his exchange a profitless and even a 
losing one. The actors dared not disoblige him, as he was the holder 
of the licence under which they were permitted to act. When, there- 
fore, he requested to return to Drury Lane upon a salary of seven 
hundred a year, they were compelled to submit to his extortion. But 
his office became a sinecure, and Cibber, Wilks, and Dogget were the 
sole managers. ‘Thus was the drama once more firmly established at 


* This interference in the private disputes of actors and managers will 
sound strange to modern ears; but in those days the Chamberlain exercised 
unlimited control over the stage. In the reign of William the Third an 
order subsisted that no actor of either of the two companies should go from 
one to the other without a discharge from his respective manager, and the 
permission of the Chamberlain. For the infringement of this rule Powel, 
a celebrated, but somewhat dissipated, performer was arrested and con- 
fined, and was released only because the manager he had quitted did not 
consider him worth further trouble. One day at Will’s Coffee House this 
same Powel fell into a dispute with a gentlemen whose family had at one 
time possessed a large interest in the theatre. As words rose high Powel 
offered to strike him, for which, upon the complaint of the aggrieved party, 
an order was sent down to close the theatre because Powel had been per- 
mitted to appear upon the stage before he had rendered an apology; and 


this was done, although the manager was entirely ignorant of what had 
happened. 
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its old quarters in Drury Lane, and the opera found a permanent 
home in the Haymarket. 

A period of twenty years of uninterrupted prosperity now com- 
menced. Cibber says “the swarm of audiences exceeded all that had 
been seen for thirty years before.” The shares of the three managers 
never fell below one thousand pounds each ; and yet they paid double 
the usual salaries to their actors. No creditor ever asked twice for a 
bill. On Monday morning every demand was discharged before they 
took up one farthing for themselves. This important change took 
place in 1710, and four years afterwards, upon the death of Queen 
Anne, and the consequent passing of the Government patronage into 
other hands, they ridded themselves of their incubus—Collier—and 
invited Sir Richard Steele, who was a great favourite among the actors 
from the warm manner in which he praised their efforts in the Tatler, 
to take his place. And so after one and twenty years of toil, of eager 
yet patient waiting, behold “King Colley” seated upon the triple 
throne of Drury Lane, holding with his confreres the absolute dictator- 
ship of the theatrical world—a dictatorship against which there was 
no appeal ;* actors and authors being alike dependent upon his nod. 
Throughout that long struggle it has not been recorded that he 
pushed his fortunes by one discreditable act, and had he been guilty 
of such his enemies would undoubtedly have found a place for its 
record in the satires that were perpetually fulminated against him. He 
was cautious, keen, and never suffered an opportunity to escape him ; 
but, above all, he possessed the inestimable faculty of always knowing 
exactly what to do and what to leave undone—what chance to seize 
upon, and what to let pass by—the true secret of fortune. 

How he wielded the sceptre when it came into his grasp has been 
diversely estimated. That he was insolent and overbearing to young 
actors and to untried authors is certain. It was said of him that he 
was always repining at the success of others ; and upon the stage was 
always making his fellow-actors uneasy. From his own confession 
touching the prologue to ‘Abdelazar, we can perfectly understand 
the restless, eager, craving disposition of the man, that ever grew 
fretful over the thoughts of a lost chance, and we all well know how 
irritating such a disposition is to associates, and how much sooner it 
excites dislike than much graver faults. He used to call the rejecting 
of the juvenile efforts of authors “the choking of singing birds.” 
After reading Fenton’s play of ‘ Mariamne ’—which afterwards saved 
the sinking fortunes of the house in Lincoln’s Inn—he advised the 
author to apply himself to some honest and laborious calling, as he 
had no manner of genius for poetry. But no position is more difficult 


* By the patent, into which Steele subsequently changed the licence, the 
managers of Drury Lane were appointed the sole judges of what plays 


should be represented, independent of the Examiner of Plays or the 
Chamberlain himself. 
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than that of the manager; such cartloads of rubbish and such small 
parcels of merit are annually offered to his acceptance that unerring 
judgment is almost impossible. Still that does not excuse insolence. 
But Cibber had been too frequently rebuffed himself, had struggled 
through too many hardships, to show much mercy to aspirants. This 
play of ‘ Mariamne, however, is the only work of merit that can be 
proved to have been rejected by him. In a monetary point of view 
‘The Beggar’s Opera’ may be added; but in any other point of view 
Cibber’s rejection of it should rather be commended. As a satire the 
idea of the play is cleverly conceived and carried out; but its literary 
merit is nil, and the adventures of highwaymen, thief-takers, and their 
female associates are not elevating subjects for dramatic composition. 
Never did the stage hold a more elevated and very seldom so high a 
position as under the famous triumvirate in which Cibber as censor 
decidedly occupied the most prominent place. We hear of no rope- 
dancers, no elephants, no athletes, no degrading tricks to court 
meretricious patronage, under that rule. 

Having said so much about Cibber it is time to bestow a little 
attention upon the other members of the triumvirate—the “ Co.” 
Wilks was of an excellent family, was a gentleman by birth, and to 
take to the stage threw up a government appointment in which his 
successor made a large fortune. Dublin was the scene of his first 
triumphs, and so great a value was put upon his talents in that city 
that the Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant, issued a warrant to 
prevent him from quitting the kingdom. As an actor of genteel 
comedy, and of some of the lighter heroes of tragedy, his excellence 
was unapproachable. A contemporary says of him: “ Whatever he 
did upon the stage, let it be ever so trifling, whether it consisted in 
putting on his gloves, or taking out his watch, lolling on his cane, or 
taking snuff, every movement was marked by an ease of breeding and 
manner, everything told so strongly the involuntary motion of a 
gentleman, that it was impossible to consider the character he repre- 
‘sented in any other light than that of reality.” Steele said of him, 
“To beseech gracefully, to approach respectfully, to pity, to mourn, 
to love, are the places wherein Wilks may be made to shine with the 
utmost beauty.” His industry and care were so extraordinary that 
during forty years, Cibber says, he never misplaced an article five 
times in a part. What a model for the touch-and-go actors of to-day ! 

Dogget was a man of another class. Of humble origin and deficient 
education he had travelled through the country as a stroller until his 
talents procured him a first position upon the London stage. But 
“he was the most original and the strictest observer of nature of all 
his contemporaries. He borrowed from none of them; his manner 
was his own; he was a pattern to others whose greatest merit was 
that they had sometimes tolerably imitated him. In dressing a cha- 
racter to the greatest exactness he was remarkably skilful ; the least 
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article of whatever habit he wore seemed in some degree to mark the 
different humour he presented. He could be extremely ridiculous 
without overstepping in the least propriety to make him so. His 
greatest success was in the characters of lower life, which he improved 
trom the delight he took in his observations of that kind in the real 
world. In songs and particular dances too of humour he had no com- 
petitor.” His skill in making up was so great that Sir Godfrey Kneller 
said that he excelled him in painting, for he could only copy nature 
from the originals before him, but Dogget could vary them at pleasure 
and yet keep a close likeness. He could so paint his face as to repre- 
sent seventy, eighty, or ninety, or whatever age he pleased, with the 
most wonderful fidelity. He never ventured upon any part that he 
was not sure he could properly represent. Oh, that the little great 
actors of to-day would be us modest! Dogget was a staunch Whig, and 
to celebrate the accession of George the First to the throne he instituted 
a coat and badge, to be rowed for from London Bridge to Chelsea by 
six watermen, out of their time within the year past, upon the 1st of 
August for ever. The first match took place on that date in 1715, 
and the custom is kept up to the present day. 

It is somewhat remarkable that three men of utterly opposite dis-. 
positions could have carried on business together as amicably as those 
three did. Dogget interfered but little in the management of the 
theatre, confining himself to selecting his parts in the plays and 
taking his share of the profits. [lis passion was stock-jobbing, and 
every moment he could spare from his profession was devoted to that 
pursuit. No more regular frequenter than he was to be found upon 
the Stock Exchange. Wilks, on the other hand, had but one thought, 
one idea, the stage ; in this his whole heart and soul were concentrated. 
Life had but one pleasure for him—to act. To see another in pos- 
session of a part he coveted was to overwhelm him with unutterable 
misery. Cibber speaks of’ him as being overbearing and selfish ; but 
then Cibber was no friend of Wilks. While Dogget and Wilks thus 
rode their hobby-horses their partner was mounted upon his. To be 
the man of fashion, a member of White’s, the companion of lords, a 
gay Lothario, was Cibber’s delight. He was also a great gamester, and 
frequently lost every shilling he possessed at play. These fashionable 
amusements sometimes caused. him to neglect his professional duties 
and to be imperfect in his parts. At such times “he would,” says 
Davies, “supply the deficiency of his memory by prolonging his 
ceremonious bow to the lady and drawling out, ‘ your humble servant, 
madam, to an extraordinary length; then taking a pinch of snuff, 
and strutting deliberately across the stage,.he has gravely asked 
the prompter—‘ What is next?” Such shortcomings he admits by 
saying, that by more industry he might have attained to far greater 
excellence. But, after all, Cibber was the cement that bound all three 
together. He never quarreled, never lost his temper, and could always 
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yield gracefully at the right moment to the obstinacy of his colleagues. 
Yet he was never worsted, never came off second ; he had the pick of 
the good parts and secured the delivery of the best prologues and 
epilogues for himself. 

When Booth made his great triumph as Cato, Lord Bolingbroke, 
with whom he was on most intimate terms, suggested that he should 
be admitted as one of the patentees. Such a suggestion coming from 
so powerful a personage was equivalent to a command, and Booth’s 
name was accordingly inserted into the patent. Dogget alone resisted 
the arrangement, partly on political grounds, partly because he did 
not feel disposed to admit another partner to the profits. This re- 
sistance led to his retirement from the theatre, and a law suit against 
his associates, in which he did not come off best. Booth’s family was 
related to the Earls of Warrington ; he himself was destined for the 
church ; he was educated at Westminster, and was a scholar and a 
gentleman. His first wife was the daughter of Sir William Bark- 
ham; but she died young. He then married the beautiful Miss 
Santlow, a celebrated dancer, in whose society he enjoyed the highest 
domestic happiness. As a tragedian he was second only to Betterton. 
It was said of his acting, “That the blind might have seen him in his 
voice, and the deaf have heard him in his visage.” His greatest part 
was Cato, of which he was the original and unequalled representative. 
On the night of its first performance a party of noblemen sent round 
to him from the boxes a purse containing fifty guineas; to which the 
managers added a second containing a like sum. And yet this great 
actor did not disdain to play second or even third-rate parts when 
occasion required. He appeared as frequently as Laertes, or the 
Ghost, or even as Horatio, as he did as Hamlet; and he, who could 
interpret Macbeth magnificently, did not think it beneath his dignity 
to sustain the small part of Lennox, a part which many an ignorant 
mouther, who at that time would not have been judged fit to deliver a 
message, would now scornfully reject. Such professional amenities 
were equally practised by Wilks, Cibber, and other great actors. In 
1718, Cibber, then in the acme of his fame, reappeared, after an 
illness, upon the boards of his own theatre in the little part of the 
Chaplain, in the ‘Orphan,’ in which it will be remembered he won 
his first step. Oh that modern presumptive mediocrity, the big-letter 
stars of to-day, who will not permit a second important character to 
exist in their one-part plays for fear their very small talents should 
be shadowed—oh that they would study and take pattern from such 
examples of genius! Booth was received on the footing of equality by 
the highest nobility. It was a common incident to see a carriage and 
six waiting at the stage-door to convey him, after the performance, 
to some nobleman’s house. Unhappily the career of this great actor 
was a short one; broken health compelled him, in 1728, to retire 
from his profession when only forty-six years of age. Five years 
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afterwards he died. His memory still survives in Booth Street, 
Westminster, and he has a monument in the Abbey. 

In 1730 Cibber was made Poet Laureate. Why, it is difficult to 
say; unless it was because he was the most execrable versifier who 
ever put pen to paper. For some years his odes were published 
in the magazines, and simultaneously turned into ridicule. Colley, 
who was as well convinced as his greatest enemy could be that he did 
not possess the heaven-descended gift, frequently joimed in the laugh, 
and loved to ensconce himself in a sly corner at Wills’, to listen to the 
stinging sarcasms bandied from one wit to another upon his last ode.* 
For such a mood he found abundant gratification, as every wit or 
would-be wit, from Dennis to Pope, had a fling at him. But all these 
satires, save only the immortal ‘ Dunciad,’ have passed into that limbo 
into which only the literary student penetrates. 

Pope’s malignant hatred of Cibber—no milder term can be used 
—was engendered by many causes. In the first place, all actors were 
his detestation; he never mentions one of the profession but with a 
pen dipped in venom. ‘The enormous success achieved by Cibber’s 
‘Non-juror, { that bitter satire against the Jacobite party, was a dire 
offence tothe Tory poet. ‘The immediate cause of Cibber’s elevation to 
the throne of the ‘ Dunciad’ however was in this wise. A farce entitled 
‘Three Hours After Marriage,’ the joint composition of Gay and Pope, 
the latter's share being however unacknowledged, had been emphati- 
cally damned on its first representation. The plot turned upon the 
adventures of two young rakes, who having fallen in love with the 
wife of an elderly virtuoso, in order to get admission into the house 
disguise themselves, one as a crocodile and the other as an Egyptian 
mummy. Soon afterwards Cibber performed the part of Bayes, in 
‘The Rehearsal, a part in which, as in that of Puff, in the twin 
comedy of ‘The Critic, the actor is given an unlimited licence for 
“gag.” In the scene where the two kings of Brentford come down 
from the clouds into their thrones again, Cibber said, “ Now, sir, this 
revolution I had some thoughts of introducing by quite a different 
contrivance ; but my design taking air, some of your sharp wits, I 
found, had made use of it before me; otherwise I intended to have 
stolen one of them in in the shape of a mummy, and t’other in that 
of a crocodile.” This thrust at the defunct farce was received with a 
roar of laughter and loud applause. “This,” says Cibber, “was so 
heinously taken by Mr. Pope that in the swelling of his heart, after 


* Colley could always make merry over his own failures. When his 
tragedy of ‘Cxsar in Egypt’ was damned, he facetiously remarked that 
“it was never in Cesar’s destiny to run.” 

+ This play, taken from Moliére’s ‘Tartufe,’ and afterwards altered by 
Bickerstaff into the well-known play of ‘The Hypocrite,’ was produced in 
1717. It put the Whigs into ecstasies ; the king presented the author with 
two hundred pounds, and Lintot gave him one hundred and five pounds for 
the copyright; hut it made him many bitter,enemies among the Jacobites, 
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the play was over, he came behind the scenes, with his lips pale and 
his voice trembling, to call me to account for the insult; and accord- 
ingly fell upon me with all the foul language that a wit out of his 
senses could be capable of.” Pope demanded a promise that the offence 
should not be repeated, which Cibber refused to give; declaring, on 
the contrary, that he would speak the same words every time he played 
the part. Although the usage of the stage perfectly justified him in 
what he had said, yet, doubtless, the knowledge of Pope’s presence in 
the front of the house prompted him to indulge his sarcastic humour 
in a tilt against the great satirist who had so frequently lashed him. 
The poet would have better displayed his superiority by passing the 
quip unnoticed, more especially as the world was ignorant of his share 
in the farce. Cibber, unlike Dennis, who ceaselessly worried him, had 
never attacked nor even defended himself against his or any other 
attacks. On the contrary, he ever spoke of Pope’s genius, both in 
the lifetime and after the death of that writer, in terms of the highest 
admiration. Even when provoked to answer he wrote tlius: “To show 
I am not blind to your merits, I own your epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
(though I there find myself contemptibly spoken of) gives me more 
delight, on the whole, than any one poem of the kind I have ever 
read.” Indeed, throughout the twenty years in which satires and 
lampoons from the pens of every Grub Street scribbler literally raine? 
upon him, he never once lost his temper, never once descended t; 
abuse, or cast a really malicious word at the hounds who were ey, 
baying at his heels. 

Of all the wretches pilloried in the ‘ Dunciad,’ Cibber least deserved 
his position. In dethroning Theobald and raising Cibber into his p, 
as king of the Dunces the poet, to gratify his. malice, sacrificed .. 
aptness of his satire. What applied admirably to Theobald was point- 
less and meaningless when applied to his successor; as meaningless, 
indeed, as to call the man whose principal comedy he had praisnd* a 
dunce. When at last provoked to reply, rather by the incitemenws Oy 
malicious wits than from passion or disposition, his temperate, and, in 
many parts, dignified letter, most favourably contrasted with Pope's 
malignant and really filthy satire. D’Israeli says in his ‘ Quarrels of 
Authors,’ “ Cibber did not obtrude himself upon the contest. Had he 
been merely a poor, vain creature, he had not preserved so long a 
silence . . . Cibber triumphed in the arduous conflict, though he 
sometimes felt, like the patriarchs of old, he was wrestling, not with an 
equal, but with one of celestial race. Still, however, he triumphed by 
that singular felicity of character, that inimitable gazeté de cour, that 


* «To ‘Gammer Gurton’ if it give the bays, 
And yet deny the ‘Careless Husband’ praise, 
Or say our fathers never broke a rule; 
Why then I say the public is a fool.” 
Imitations of Horace, Book ii., E. 1, v, 91-4. 
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honest simplicity of truth, from which flowed so warm an admiration of 
the genius of his adversary, and that exquisite ¢act in the characters o 

men, which carried down this child of airy humour to the verge of his 
ninetieth year, with all the enjoyments of strong animal spirits, and 
all that innocent egotism which became frequently a source of his own 
raillery.” 

From Cibber’s once famous letter to Pope, now all but forgotten, I 
subjoin two extracts as specimens of the style. “That Cibber ever 
murmured at your fame, or endeavoured to blast it, or that he was 
not always, to the best of his judgment, as warm an admirer of your 
writings as any one of your nearest friends could be, is what you 
cannot by any one fact or instance disprove. How comes it, then, 
that you have so often treated him in your works as a dunce and an 
enemy? Did he at all intrench upon your sovereignty in verse, 
because he had now and then written a comedy that succeeded? Or 
could you not bear that any kind of poetry but that to which you 
chiefly pretended should meet with applause? Or was it that he had 
an equal reputation for acting his own characters as for writing them, 
or that with such inferior talents he was admitted to as good company 
as you, with your superior, could get into? Or what other offensive 
merit had he, that has so often made him the object of your contempt 
and envy? It could not be, sure, simple ill nature, because in the 

reface to your ‘ Dunciad’ you declare that you have ‘in that poem 
ttacked no man living who had not before printed some scandal 
gainst you.” ... 

He then goes on to cite the example of Dryden, and asks whether 
’* « success obtained by the several plays, altered and adapted by that 

t writer, detracts from the merits of his really original works. 

a» a tailor,” he asks again, “that can make a new coat well the 
worse workman because he can mend an old one? ... Let me add 
that ‘The Fool of Fashion’ was as much (though not so valuable) an 
ie al as any work Mr. Pope himself has produced. ... Nine 
jears: afterwards I brought out ‘The Careless Husband’ with still 
greater success, and was that too 

“ «A patch’d, vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d new piece ?’ * 


“Let them, the many living spectators of these plays, judge be- 
tween us whether the above verses you have so unmercifully besmeared 
me with, were fit to come from the honest heart of a satirist, who 


* The whole passage runs thus: 

‘** How, with less reading than makes felons ’scape, 
Less human genius than God gives an ape, 
Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A patch’d, vamp’d, future, old, reviv’d new piece, 
*Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakspeare, and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber, Tibbald, or Ozell.” 

Dunciad, i, 281-6, 
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would be thought, like you, the upright censor of mankind. Indeed, 
sir, this libel was below you. How could you be so wanting to your- 
self as not to consider that satire without truth, though flowing in 
the finest numbers, recoils upon its author, and must at other times 
render him suspected of prejudice, even where he may be just, as 
frauds in religion make more atheists than converts? And the bad 
heart, Mr. Pope, that points an injury with verse, makes it more un- 
pardonable, as it is not the result of sudden passion but of an indulged 
and slowly meditating ill-nature; and I am afraid yours in this article 
is so palpable that I am almost ashamed of making it a serious 
reply.” 

This is not the language of a fool or a coxcomb. Let the reader 
turn from these passages to the ‘ Dunciad,’ and with all its genius I do 
not think it will obtain his preference. Cibber’s second letter was less 
dignified and more caustic; in this latter he fought his enemy with 
his own weapons, and by means of a ludicrous and obscene story 
turned the laugh completely against him. These letters gave Pope 
infinitely more torture than ever the ‘ Satires’ or the ‘Dunciad’ inflicted 
upon the placid equable Colley. Pope said one day, his face writhing 
with agony, “ These things,” pointing to those letters, “are as good as 
hartshorn to me.” “He appeared rather to want some,” adds the 
younger Richardson, to whom the remark was made. Cibber says in 
his second letter, “ Everybody tells me that I have made you as 
uneasy as a rat in a hot kettle for a twelvemonth together.” 

One by one the old actor’s associates passed away. Booth, as I 
have before recorded, retired in 1728; in 1730 Mrs. Oldfield died, and 
Wilks followed her two years afterwards. Unable to endure new 
companions, Cibber in 1733 disposed of his share to Mrs. Higmore, 
Wilks’s representative, for three thousand pounds. For a short time 
he continued his services at a salary of twelve guineas a week, but 
soon afterwards retired. After a while he returned to the stage for a 
brief period; this return however only heralded his final retirement. 
But he was still the beau, the man of fashion, the old Colley: critical, 
sarcastic, and urbane, ever praising the actors of his youth, and caus- 
tically insensible to the merits of those of his age, never admitting 
the talents even of Garrick or Woffington.* He died in the year 
1757, at his residence in Berkeley Square, at the age of eighty-seven, 
and was buried at Westminster Abbey, amidst many a better and 
many a worse man, amidst many a greater and many a less one. 

In the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ he is thus graphically pictured: 
“ His shape was finely proportioned, yet not graceful; easy, but not 


* This prejudice was perhaps rather affected than real. Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, who had retired thirty years before Garrick appeared, once pressed 
him to answer whether there was not something of envy in his deprecia- 
tion of the latter. “ Why, faith, Bracy, I believe you are right,” he 
answered ; “ the young fellow-ig clever,” 
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striking ; when he represented a ridiculous humour, he had a mouth 
in every nerve, and became eloquent without speaking. His attitudes 
were pointed and exquisite, his expression was stronger than painting ; 
he was beautifully absorbed in the character, and demanded and 
monopolized attention; his very extravagances were coloured with 
propriety.” . 

Of his talents as an actor another writes, “In the various extent 
of his comic exhibitions he holds no equal.” He excelled in a large 
range of comic characters, but his perfection of acting was the cox- 
combs of quality. His performance of Justice Shallow is elaborately 
analysed and highly praised by Davies, in his ‘ Dramatic Miscellanies.’ 
“Perhaps no actor,” he says, “was ever superior in the conception 
and execution of such solemn insignificance.” All his excellences 
Cibber modestly states to be rather the result of his diligent study of 
the old actors than of his own individual talent. His performances in 
tragedy must have been of very mediocre merit, although Richard the 
Third, Iago, and Wolsey were among his favourite parts. But the 
audience would not accept him in such réles, and once or twice hissed 
him off the stage. 

Of his literary productions the famous ‘ Apology’ is the master- 
piece. He is said to have made fifteen hundred pounds by it. Dean 
Swift was so captivated with it that he sat up all night to read it 
through. The work is unique, and the most admirable of its kind 
ever written. As a history of the stage during the author's life- 
time it is a valuable record; as a text book of the stage for all times 
it is invaluable; every actor who pretends to the name of artist 
should have its criticisms by heart, for such another analysis, such 
another perfect exposition of his art, does not exist in the world. No 
more splendid pieces of word painting than his descriptions of the 
great actors of his youth—how they looked and spoke and acted—are 
to be found in this or any other language. Of his dramatic works 
‘The Careless Husband’ is the most original; and in Lady Betty 
Modish he added a character to the literature of his country. ‘The 
Provoked Husband’ is an admirable comedy. A large portion of this 
is the work of Vanbrugh, all those scenes in which the Wronghead 
family—those capital portraits of English squiredom in the aye of the 
First George—figure ; but the greater portion of the Townley scenes 
and the whole of the noble last scene are Cibber’s. Of his -other 
comedies, ‘She Wou’d and She Wou'd not,’ a-comedy of the Spanish 
school, is the best, and one that with a little judicious pruning might 
be advantageously revived ; the variety and ludicrousness of the situa- 
tions might render it acceptable to a modern audience. He wrote 
and altered about five and twenty pieces in all; much of which was 
stolen from old authors, and something, perhaps, from young ones. 
The most celebrated of his adaptations is ‘ Richard the Third, which has 
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survived every other spurious stage version of Shakespeare, and during 
a period of one hundred and seventy-two years has all but excluded 
the original from the theatre; no small testimony to its value, how- 
ever much it may and does fall beneath the original as a closet play. 
It is the Richard that Garrick and Kean electrified the town in, and 
that every actor, either great or small, with few exceptions, plays by 
preference. He was not so fortunate in another Shakespearian adapta- 
tion, that of ‘ King John,’ produced under the title of ‘ Papal Tyranny, 
which raised a storm of well-deserved censure against him, for it was 
« barbarous mutilation of the great original. It did good service 
indirectly, however, as it led Rich to revive the real play at the 
opposition house. 

His character, with all its vanities, coxcombries, and faults, was 
neither that of a fool nor a bad man; and the society into which he 
was admitted is a sufficient proof that it was not of that contemptible 
nature which his enemies have represented. A dull earl once ex- 
pressed his astonishment to the Duke of Buckingham that he should 
associate with Cibber, the latter being only an actor. “ He is good 
enough for me,” was the reply, “but I can very well believe that he 
would not suit you.” He was the only actor who was ever admitted 
as amember of White's, where he was received with delight by such 
men as the Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of Chesterfield, in whose 
society he mixed on terms of the closest intimacy. A friendly writer 
describes him “as one of the most agreeable, cheerful, and best- 
humoured men you would ever wish to converse with.” 

Of his morale I cannot speak so favourably, so I will conclude with 
an anecdote from Davies: “So well did Cibber, though a professed 
libertine through life, understand the dignity of virtue, that no comic 
author has drawn more delightful and striking pictures of it. Mrs. 
Porter, upon reading a part in which Cibber had drawn virtue in the 
strongest and most lively colours, asked him how it came to pass that 
a man who could draw such admirable portraits of goodness should 
yet live as if he were a stranger to it. ‘ Madam,” said Colley, “the 
one is absolutely necessary, the other is not.” 
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Emilia. 


I. 


Farry tocque and fancy feather, 
Locks by wanton Zephyr blown 
With such grace, we ask not whether 
Are those ringlets all thine own? 

Callimachus has celebrated 
Berenicé’s locks divine ; 

They were not, though constellated, 
Half so golden bright as thine! 


IL, 


And the sweet thing perched above—it 


Looks a bird of Paradise ; 

See the faultless gem, and love it— 
Fashion’s gem beyond all price! 
Hat it’s not, I’m sure—I'll swear it; 

Bonnet neither—not at all! 
Mab, whate’er it be, might wear it, 
Leading off the fairies’ ball. 


ll. 

Jupe de cerise, robe dark velvet, 

Point d’Alencon wreathed around, 
Boots to fit a fairy elf—it 

Seems they scarcely touch the ground! 
Parasol and gloves bright yellow, 

Never steeped in earthly dye, 
In their saffron radiance mellow 

F’en Aurora’s robe outvie! 


IV. 

Who has pencilled those dark lashes ? 
Was it Nature—was it Art, 

To subdue the under flashes 
That would burn thy lover's heart? ? 

"Neath the duchesse tie thou’rt wearing 
Sweet forget-me-nots I see ; 

May they whilst thy love they’re sharing 
Mind thee, lady fair, of me! 
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German Students at the Beginning of this Century. 


Wrru the earliest dawn of the twenty-first day of April, a.p. 1806, a 
carriage rattled and jolted over the uneven pavement into the town of 
Halle. Its occupants were three young men, who had come to enter 
themselves as students in the famous university there. The three 
young men were friends whom circumstances had thrown together, 
and whose antecedents had differed widely. 

One was a Khinelander by birth, educated partly in Hamburg, 
partly in Berlin, and bearing the old Westphalian name of Varnhagen 
von Ense. ‘The second was a certain Wilhelm Neumann, originally 
intended for a business man, and trained in the counting-house of a 

3erlin merchant. The third was the son of a Jewish trader in Git- 
tingen. All three were filled with an enthusiastic desire for learning. 

About the last named of the trio—whose fame is known to most 
Kuropean readers—the following curious particulars are related in the 
posthumous memoirs of his old fellow-student Varnhagen: He was 
called David Mendel (although that is not the name by which he 
became known to the world), was of pure Hebrew race, and had left 
his native place, Gottingen, to study at the Hamburg Gymnasium, 
with a view of preparing himself for the University. His exterior 
was utterly neglected. Whether or not his hair were in decent order, 
his linen clean, and his hands washed, troubled him not a jot. His 
books and papers were soiled and tattered. Ink stained his fingers, 
which were accustomed to touch sand or oil, the snuff of a candle, or 
a sheet of letter-paper, with impartial carelessness. The condition of 
his clothes he ignored; wore his hat bent up into any shape that 
destiny ordained, and took no heed of rents and holes, Eating and 
drinking were for him literally a mere prosaic bodily necessity, which 
he satisfied with whatsoever food came first to hand. He was, withal, 
excessively shortsighted, awkward with all his limbs even to helpless- 
ness, shy and hesitating in his speech ! 

His whole existence was concentrated upon study. He had a fluent 
knowledge of the ancient languages, and studied Plato almost con- 
tinually, especially the ‘ Republic.’ He was a passionate admirer of 
the Greeks, their polity, religious ideas, and social life. The French 
revolution, too, awakened his enthusiasm, and he declared himself to 
be a warm partisan of the Girondists. He utterly despised Chris- 
tianity, as a religion of humility and servility, which defects he also 
considered to abound in the Psalms. In vain his master, Gurlitt (an 
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able and worthy pedagogue, to whose teaching our trio of young 
students was greatly indebted), endeavoured to point out to him the 
grandeur and elevation of the Psalms, and compared them, in this 
respect, to the ‘ Pindarie Odes.’ All would not do. In time David 
Mendel added the Pythagorean philosophers to his idols; later, one 
or two of the moderns, notably Spinoza and Fichte. 

“<Never, perhaps,’ says Varnhagen, “was so great speculative 
tendency combined with so little speculative talent! For, as the 
sequel showed, this latter was entirely lacking.” 

Mendel’s was a sort of spiritual thirst, which, like a bodily cra- 
ving, could content itself with almost any stuff, provided the 
draught were highly spiced and intoxicating. 

This eccentric young Hebrew scholar had a patron, at whose ex- 
pense he had been sent to the Hamburg Gymnasium, and was to go 
to the University. But for this latter purpose the said patron, a 
surgeon of Hanover, named Stieglitz, insisted on his protége’s be- 
coming a Christian! There was nothing for it but to comply. Much 
against his inclination, David Mendel consented to be baptised. Be- 
fore undergoing the rite, Neumann lent him a work upon baptism, by 
the mystic Jacob Bohm; and in this work for the first time this 
singular convert beheld Christianity treated from a high spiritual 
point of view, and felt himself attracted towards it. Neumann, Varn- 
hagen, and the schoolmaster Gurlitt, were the only witnesses of the 
ceremony. ‘The preacher Bossau, who had given the necessary 
instruction to the neophyte, performed the rite, and David Mendel 
was admitted into the Christian community under the name of Johann 
August Wilhelm Neander ! 

Yes; this eccentric Jew boy was destined to write the history of 
the Church, and to become a famous theologian. This was he, who, 
when he was the theologian in vogue at Berlin, received the sobriquet 
of the pectoral philosopher, because he maintained that your theology 
must come from the heart ! 

The way in which he first directed his attention to theological 
studies was similar to that in which he accepted Christianity. He 
had at first intended to study law at the University of Gottingen, 
but when Varnhagen and Neumann resolved to go to Halle, Mendel— 
or Neander, as we must henceforth call him—petitioned his patron, 
Stieglitz, to allow him to accompany his friends. ‘The petition was 
eranted, but on the condition that with the change of university should 
come a change of faculty. 

“Gottingen for law; but if you go to Halle you must take up 
theology.” And to this also the convert submitted. 

Varnhagen observes that however much in later life the essential 
qualities of Neander’s character and the whole bent of his mind ap- 
peared to tend naturally towards Christianity and theology, one must 
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nevertheless allow that he was led to embrace both in a highly for- 
tuitous manner, and by the immediate operation of quite external 
circumstances. 

Neumann and Varnhagen had a troublesome journey of it with 
their philosophical young friend. They travelled, the three together, 
by the post-carriage from Hanover through Brunswick to Halle ; 
and as they travelled by night as well as by day, and occasionally 
found themselves in an open vehicle, unprotected from the weather, 
they had to suffer a good deal of annoyance from the physical and 
moral weakness of Neander. The latter set up for a stoic, and cared 
nothing for discomforts and privations—in theory. In fact, however, 
he yielded absolutely to every desire of the moment, at the immi- 
nent peril of being left behind, or of falling under the wheels in a 
heavy slumber. If his friends were compelled to wake him forcibly 
from a nap, or to defer the satisfaction of his hunger and thirst to 
the next stage, he became sulky and abusive. And the two young men 
perceived that they had a great baby on their hands, “the neglected 
state of whose external culture,” as Varnhagen quaintly says—in 
more familiar English, whose abominable lack of decent behaviour and 
self-government—would evidently give them a vast deal of trouble. 

However, they all arrived safely in Halle, and rattled over the 
stones one April morning, as has been said. The young men were 
full of hope and enthusiasm. To Varnhagen the idea of a university 
life had long been a cherished dream ; and the sight of the quaint old 
city asleep in the early dawn suggested to his mind a thousand 
pleasant images of youthful pleasures and youthful studies, and the 
intellectual life which would awake and stir presently beneath the 
spring sunshine. 

Under the guidance of a friend who had been expecting their 
arrival, they speedily found suitable quarters to dwell in. These were 
in a modest house outside the city, in the so-called Pulverweiden 
(Powder-meadows), close by the Saale. ‘That river rushed over one 
of its noisy falls close by. From the windows of the dwelling there 
was a view of blooming meadows, rows of tall poplars with the city 
peeping from behind them, the winding course of the Saale with 
fields and woods on its opposite shore, and beyond the bridge the 
rocky walls of a great stone quarry. It was all delightful. The 
rooms the friends were to occupy were, however, on the first and 
second storeys, so that it was impossible to divide them into three 
equal apartments. ‘Two must lodge together. Varnhagen and Neu- 
man proceeded to cast lots for Neander! He fell to Varnhagen, and 
thenceforward they shared a room between them. 

After a slight meal they set out to view the town. All was new 
and interesting. Varnhagen had never seen a university town before, 
and his active mind busied itself eagerly with the physiognomy of 
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Halle. It was at that time numerously frequented. There were 
about fifteen hundred students at the university—a very large num- 
ber when one considers how many universities Germany can boast of. 
Recent accounts give the average number of students at Halle as not 
more than seven hundred, a diminution of more than one half since 
Varnhagen’s day. 

The majority of the students were divided—or rather had divided 
themselves—into different Landsmannschaften, ie., national corps, 
composed of natives of the various German states and provinces. 
There was, however, no inconsiderable number who held aloof from 
such classification. The Landsmannschaft is an institution at German 
universities to the present day. At Heidelberg, for example, the 
different corps are distinguished from each other by caps of different 
colours and fashions. ‘The Landsmannschaften in Halle pretty much 
resembled similar and often-described bodies of German students 
elsewhere. They lived according to traditional customs, had their 
fencings and duellings, their wagers and heroic exploits in the matters 
of smoking and drinking. But they allowed those who did not belong 
to their society to live without molestation after their own fashion and 
to go their own way—“ even,” says Varnhagen, “to go their own way 
upon the famous broad stone (breiten stein).” 

In explanation of this phrase it must be stated that the students 
arrogated to themselves the exclusive privilege of walking upon a 
certain broad flagstone which runs through the middle of certain 
streets in Halle. They yielded the'pass easily enough to each other, 
but fiercely contested the right of Philistines—* town” as opposed to 
“own ”—to set foot upon the breiten steir. An authentic story is 
extant of a student who, swaggéring along enveloped in a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke, met the King of Prussia on foot, and shouldered him 
off the broad stone. To the king’s amazed inquiry who he was, he 
answered curtly, “ Hin Hallischer Bursch” (a student of Halle), and 
composedly pursued his way clinking his spurs on the paved path 
which he had thus asserted his peculiar right to. 

A certain sturdy freedom marked the tone of the Hallischer Bur- 
schen ; but they were not, on the whole, offensive in the manifesta- 
tions of their independence. You might keep apart from their society 
if it so pleased you, and be in no degree persecuted for so doing, pro- 
vided only you forbore to characterise their sayings and doings as 
sonderbar—singular, peculiar. This word was utterly tabooed, and 
considered highly offensive! For what reason or no reason, it boots 
not now to inquire. 

The domestic arrangements with which our three friends had begun 
their University career did not last very long. In the first place 
Varnhagen speedily found Neander’s close companionship intolerable. 
That young Christian philosopher had, doubtless, many valuable 
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qualities, but they were clearly not such as to make him agreeable in 
the character of a fellow-lodger. Varnhagen had the personal habits 
of a gentleman, and seems withal to have been rather specially clear 
and methodical in his arrangements. His narration of what he had to 
endure from Neander is almost pathetic! 

We know already that cleanliness, although popularly said to be 
next to godliness, was not on visiting terms with its near neighbour 
in Neander’s case. Then his general home-demeanour was in the 
highest degree exasperating. And the worst was that he was nearly 
always at home. Neither society nor scenery had the least charms for 
him. He obstinately held back from even the Professor's houses, to 
which he might have accompanied Varnhagen and Neumann, and, 
save when attending lectures, was always sitting over his books. He 
had made but two acquaintances in the University, both students of 
theology like himself, named Budde and Strauss, who appear to have 
discovered the remarkable qualities which lay hidden beneath ‘the 
convert’s singular and unprepossessing exterior. 

Varnhagen’s own words will best describe the annoyances he had to 
endure: “The disorder, dirt, and carelessness of my chamber-fellow 
became daily more and more unbearable. I could keep neither my 
books, papers, clothes, nor linen to myself. All my effects in daily use 
were in a manner made prey of. If he (Neander) took it into his 
head to read aloud, he permitted no objections or representations of 
mine to hinder his purpose. Whenever he had chanced to take my 
place at the writing-desk, he declined to give it up. Nay, on one 
occasion I found him lying in my bed instead of in his own! Andas 
the exchange was perfectly indifferent to him, he could not conceive 
that it should be otherwise than indifferent to me!” 

Of course the growing nuisance caused Varnhagen’s reproofs and 
remonstrances to become more frequent; and Neander took these in 
ill part. He considered them to be mere unreasonable and vexatious 
carping. In addition to all this, he had the misfortune regularly to lose 
his way on every journey to the city from his lodgings, and from the 
city home again, although Varnhagen declares the road to have been 
perfectly simple and easy. So at length one day Neander took a great 
resolution. With the assistance of his theological friends he hired a 
lodging in the town and removed thither bag and baggage. 

This departure relieved Varnhagen from a daily load of trouble ; 
but both he and Neumann were good-naturedly anxious as to what 
would become of the shiftless creature left to his own resources, until 
they were assured that Budde and Strauss would look after him as far 
as was absolutely necessary. 

Varnhagen now enjoyed a few delightful weeks of peace and quiet- 
ness with Neumann in their rustic lodging. Part of the house was 
used as a tavern, but it was little frequented. On Sundays a few 
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guests appeared, but during the rest of the week it was as still as 
could be desired. ; Indeed, the greater part of the time the whole place 
—saloon, garden, meadows, and river brink—seemed to belong exclu- 
sively to the two friends. Many a pleasant forenoon and evening 
did they spend out of doors. “And many a time,” says Varnhagen, 
“did we emulate the voice of the foaming waterfall with Homer’s 
sonorous song.” 

But this was not to last. The Pomeranian Landsmannschaft esta- 
blished its fencing-room there; and thenceforward the place was 
frequented by hundreds of students, and the clash of foils and the 
noisy cries of the fencers rendered anything like peaceful study 
impossible. Varnhagen in his turn had to move into the town. 
Neumann, who dwelt on an upper floor, and was consequently not so 
much incommoded by his noisy neighbours, remained in his original 
quarters. And thus, in a very brief time after their arrival in Halle, 
the three friends whom we saw jolting into the town, on the April 
morning aforesaid, were separated by unforeseen circumstances. 

There were at that time in Halle several professors of high distinc- 
tion and European fame. Among them Friedrich August Wolf 
towered supreme in intellect, learning, and reputation. Schleiermacher, 
the famous preacher and theologian, and Steffens, a natural philosopher 
of very brilliant parts, were among the brightest ornaments of the 
University. 

The whole tone of mind with which the more thoughtful students 
regarded their university career and course of study was essentially 
German. Idle and frivolous persons are to be found in every nation 
and every community of human beings; but taking the most studious 
learners at Halle and comparing them with the best of our own 
undergraduates, one important difference in the very texture of their 
minds strikes the observer. Whereas, in England, we have had, and 
still have, large numbers of men who prize science and learning for 
what they can do, for their practical value in the affairs of life, and 
a smaller, but still not small, number who love knowledge for itself, 
with whom study is a passion which absorbs all weaker impulses ; in 
Germany there have been countless students whose main object seems 
to be self-culture in the strictest sense of the word. By such persons 
history, philosophy, philology, and all branches of learning, are 
regarded with relation to natural gifts and tendencies, pretty much as 
an enthusiastic gardener might regard a fine kind of manure, or a 
well-exposed south wall for his fruits and flowers. Their use is to 
educe and foster the faculties of that ego which is so much the subject 
of each individual’s contemplations. 

Many English readers must have experienced a certain vague sense 
of repulsion in reading the life of Goethe for example, and have 
perhaps been unable to give themselves an account of it. Does it not 
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arise from the tacit conviction that this beautiful, flourishing, many- 
sided nature is self-concentrated to an extraordinary degree? It 
reminds one of a Scandinavian mythological fairy story, the protagonist 
whereof is a certain omnivorous pussy-cat who devours and digests 
everything. Man and nature are masticated, and swallowed, and 
assimilated in fine eupeptic style. Finally pussy comes to the sun, 
“and,” says the story calmly, “so she ate up that.” 

Now it may be that not only “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” but the proper study of every man is himself. Certainly the 
result of assiduously cultivating noble, and benevolent, and poetical 
ideas, ought to be the production of noble, benevolent, and poetical 
actions ; but—it is not in the blood and bone of us Anglo-Saxons to 
relish this self-conscious virtue. We do not like to make our hearts 
into a glass hive, and watch the busy motives and impulses, loves, 
joys, fancies, and sorrows at their work of building up our character, 
even though they be storing it with honey. If our friend loves us we 
would rather he did not add to the expression of his affection the 
remark, that copious doses of friendship will have a fine tonic effect on 
his moral constitution. If he admires a play or a poem it irks us that 
he should look upon his admiration as a physician looks upon a 
symptom, and that (feeling, as it were, his own mental pulse) he 
should not only exclaim, “ What a great genius is this Shakespeare, 
or this Schiller !” but also “ What a delightful power of appreciation I 
am rapidly developing !” 

There are, it need not be said, thousands of exceptions ; but that 
such is a very general mode of viewing culture in the German mind 
will, I believe, be found to be true. Also it is true that the mode is 
repugnant to our nature. Iam not now attempting to decide which 
tone of mind is essentially preferable; I merely state the difference 
which proceeds from fundamental diversities in national character. 

Varnhagen’s account of his own and other persons’ studies at Halle 
exemplifies this tendency, although his was a strikingly active and 
out-looking mind. His account is—as, indeed, may be said of the 
whole of his memoirs—quite free from affectation or exaggeration ; 
simple, sincere, and obviously accurate in its truth. 

Varnhagen’s chief bent seems to have been at this time towards 
philology. He had however resolved, for various private reasons 
highly honourable to him, to pursue the study of medicine, in which 
he had already made good progress at Hamburg, and in the medico- 
surgical college at Berlin, called the Pépiniere. Accordingly, on 
arriving at Halle he entered himself as a student in the Faculty of 
Medicine. But he failed not to attend the lectures of Wolf and Schleier- 
macher, as well as those of Steffens on physiology and experimental 
physics. 

Of Steffens and Schleiermacher he says that their lectures com- 
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plemented cach other, as it were. In Schleiermacher (who at this 
special time was holding morning lectures on the writings of St. Paul, 
an exegesis of the Epistles) the young student admired his handling 
of the subject, the certainty of his critical faculty, and the keenness of 
his logic. These qualities helped also to educate the mind (waren 
bildend) for judging other and different matters than those immediately 
under debate, and the contemplation of such clear and well-ordered 
methods of thought, had even a moral effect upon the character. 

Steffens, on the other hand, at once aroused the enthusiasm of his 
hearers. In the midst of such profound intuitions, sublime com- 
binations, and brilliant phrases as flowed eloquently from his lips, it 
was impossible to resist giving way to an ebullition of sympathy. 

But the highest value of both Schleiermacher’s and Steffens’ teaching 
was first manifested when the two were combined—or “ woven into 
one whole,” as Varnhagen expresses it—in the mind of the student. 
The reflectiveness of the former, and the inspiration of the latter, 
seemed mutually to balance and complete each other. Nor was 
Varnhagen the only one who perceived the desirability of this fusion 
of Steffens with Schleiermacher. He says that many theological students 
attended the lectures of Steffens, and many whose chief studies were 
natural history and physiology, were, at the same time, disciples of 
Schleiermacher. 

In the eager and joyful pursuit of learning, and the constant inter- 
change of thoughts, fancies, and aspirations amongst a chosen circle of 
fellow-students, the months glided away and the autumn vacation was 
at hand. Make the most of your time, young students! When once 
you are scattered hither and thither, like the autumn leaves, you shall 
never more be reunited to dream out the glorious dream called youth, 
in the quaint old university town of Halle. 

War—with all its train of bloody cruelty, brutalising horrors, 
rapacity, treachery, and baseness—glorious war, is abroad over the 
cities and fields of Europe. Glorious war has found a glorious hero, 
in whom all its essential attributes are incarnated and developed to an 
extraordinary degree; and the result of this brilliant Avater is wide- 
spread ruin, pain, shame, sorrow, and misery. Napoleon Buonaparte 
is raging in Russia like the plague. Blow alter blow come the battles 
of Auerstiidt and Jena, and the defeat of Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg. 
The town of Halle is pillaged. The Emperor Napoleon enters it on 
the 19th of October, and, by his express command, the University is 
broken up and the students are driven out. Varnhagen undergoes 
many vicissitudes, although his case is an enviable one compared with 
that of many others. He is in Berlin after the humiliating peace of 
Tilsit, and sees the capital even more down-trodden beneath the heel 
of French tyranny and arrogance than it was during the active prosecu- 
tion of the war. He witnesses the spectacle of Prussian army officers 
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peremptorily and insultingly forbidden by French authorities to wear 
their uniforms in the streets of their own town, although a treaty of 
peace between France and Prussia has just been concluded. He hears 
the soul-stirring and nobly patriotic words of Fichte, who boldly 
pleads the cause of his country in public lectures; and this at a time 
when the recent fate of Perthes and others warns all Germans of the 
risk they run in uttering, or listening to, the slightest outburst of 
patriotism. After many efforts, and much anxious thought, Varnhagen 
finally resolves on prosecuting his studies at the University of Tiibingen, 
whither he resorts mainly for the purpose of getting his diploma of 
Doctor of Medicine. 

But, before entering on the new university life, there is a visit he 
would fain make, a man whom he would fain see in the flesh, moving, 
talking and living; a man whose genius he holds in high reverence. 
There are Berlin and Leipzig friends ready to furnish letters. There 
is the opportunity of a journey to be made; and the road must take 
him near to the wished-for spot. What road but would be found to 
lead near the house where dwells Jean Paul Friedrich Richter ? 

The sorrows and struggles of genius have been so much—and, alas! 
often so justly—moaned over, wept over, and bewritten in fiery or 
watery sympathy, that, apart from the intrinsic pleasantness of the 
subject, one has a peculiar delight in the contemplation of such a 
picture as Varnhagen gives us of this great writer in his modest home 
at Baireuth. 

On the forenoon of Sunday, October the 23rd, 1808, Varnhagen 
knocks at the great man’s door. It is opened by a pleasing woman 
who regards the stranger with friendly curiosity, and who is no other 
than Frau Richter herself. A child is sent to call father. Father 
appears ; has been warned of the guest’s coming by letters from Berlin 
and Leipzig, and receives him very kindly. 

Father is stout, with a full, well-shaped face, rather small eyes, 
which alternately blaze fierily and subside into quiet good humour, 
and a kindly mobile mouth, which is not quite still even when he is 
silent. He speaks rapidly, and consequently at times stumbles a little 
in his speech ; his words flowing out too swiftly and eagerly, we may 
fancy, like a rushing mountain stream that splashes and foams in its 
hurry and abundance. His speech is not without a smack of dialect, 
too; dialect difficult to describe, but which seems to be a mixture of 
Franconian and Saxon; and this is the outward presentment of Jean 
Paul Friedrich Richter. 

He seats himself on the sofa, and makes his guest sit beside him ; 
and they enter into pleasant talk. Jean Paul has much to ask about 
his friends in Berlin, where Varnhagen remembers seeing him for the 
first time some years ago in a garden by the Spree, with some papers 
in his hand which were secretly (and, doubtless, with admiring awe) 
pointed out as forming part of the ‘ Hesperus,’ 
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The great man’s conversation was thoroughly amiable and good- 
natured, always full of matter, but quite plain and simple in tone and 
expression. Varnhagen knew already that Jean Paul’s wit and 
humour belonged rather to his pen than his tongue ; and that although 
he could scarcely write the smallest note without flavouring it with 
those qualities, yet they seldom appeared in his talk. Nevertheless 
he could not suppress his surprise at finding no trace of them in what 
Jean Paul said. Jean Paul talked with a good deal of vivacity and 
interest in his subject. All his behaviour was as unaffected as his 
speech. Nothing pretentious, nothing strained, nothing premeditated, 
nothing high-fiown. His politeness was kind-heartedness, his manner 
homely. Even when carried away by the excitement of his subject, 
this prevailing tone of simplicity never changed. There was no trace 
of lurking watchfulness for effect. All was free self-abandonment to 
the dictates of a nature whose outlines and limits were by no means 
rigorously defined. He allowed himself free scope in all directions ; 
and there were, so to speak, a thousand little pathways branching off 
from the great high roads whereon his thoughts travelled, and running 
into one another. 

He first praised all the modern productions which came under 
discussion; but on a nearer examination there was abundance of 
blame to be added. It was thus with respect to Adam Miiller’s 
lectures, Friedrich Schlegel, Tieck, and others. He opined that 
German writers ought to hold by the people, and not rely on the 
upper classes, who were thoroughly spoiled an deorrupt; and yet just 
before he had praised Adam Miiller for understanding how to address 
a word of solid wisdom to cultivated men of the world. He was 
persuaded that we should gain nothing from the throwing open of 
India except one more garden of poesy to be added to the many we 
already possessed—-that we should come upon no treasure-trove of 
ideas; and yet a few minutes previous he had lauded Friedrich 
Schiegel’s efforts in the study of Sanscrit, as though a new salvation 
were to result from them. He did not conceal that he was unable to 
conceive a true Christian now-a-days otherwise than as a Protestant, 
and that a Protestant who had turned Catholic seemed to him in the 
fullest sense a pervert; and nevertheless he expressed strong hopes 
that the combination of the Hindoo mind with the Catholic mind in 
Friedrich Schlegel would be productive of great good. He spoke 
with esteem of Schleiermacher, although he said he could not rightly 
relish his ‘Plato,’ and declared that he found more of that divine 
sage of antiquity in the soul-full flights of Jacobi and Herder than he 
could learn from all Schleiermacher’s erudite acuteness. Fichte was 
unsympathetic to him. ‘The decisive character of that powerful 
genius evidently oppressed him, and he said he could now only read 
Fichte as a sort of mental gymnastics, without concerning himself 
with the substance of the writer’s philosophy. 
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The conversation fell upon Jean Paul’s own writings. This isa 
sensitive chord with most authors, some of whom will not allow it to 
be touched, whilst others would like to hear it constantly sounded, 
But on this point Jean Paul was unexpectedly amiable, and as un- 
affected and genuine as he was on all others. The topic of his works 
was led to by the fact that Varnhagen had brought with him from 
Dresden the latest number of Cotta’s publication, the ‘ Damenkalender’ 
(‘ Ladies’ Calendar’), which contained Jean Paul’s ‘ Maniac’s Dream.’ 
No copy of it had as yet reached Baireuth. Jean Paul begged to be 
allowed to keep Varnhagen’s copy, and told him to make Cotta give 
him another at Tiibingen. Such fantastic things as the ‘Dream’ its 
author declared he could write ad infinitum. He had it in his own 
power to get into the requisite tone of mind (provided he were in 
good health) by simply sitting down to his pianoforte, and extempo- 
rising as wildly as his fancy led him. He delivered himself up to the 
feeling of the moment, and then wrote down the images thus evoked. 
He did indeed begin by having in his mind a special direction which 
his ideas were to take; but with such entire freedom and abandon- 
ment did he write that even this vague original design was often 
changed. : 

Varnhagen, his mind still full of the image of the ‘ Dream,’ and of 
the gigantic thoughts strewn here and there throughout it—thoughts 
which belong to the greatest and best kind of poetic legends—was all 
the more amazed on learning the inexhaustible fertility with which 
they grew in the poet’s brain. Jean Paul said that he had designed 
to write an ‘Inferno’ after this fashion, which should be wnendurably 
terrible! A great portion of it was really written, but not intended 
for the press. 

Many other topics were touched on and discussed. Upon all Jean 
Paul spoke with the same good-humoured openness. More and more 
he impressed his hearer with the conviction that he was a noble, 
genuine man, in whose life was neither stain nor hypocrisy. He was, 
like his writings, kind, hearty, strong, and honest. 

Then the family group that su-rounded him was thoroughly de- 
lightful. His wife was a cultivated.and pleasing woman, an excellent 
housewife, and none the lessa refined lady. She had more knowledge 
of the world and of society than Jean Paul appeared to possess. But 
in this, as in all other respects, she was willing to rate herself below 
her husband. It was plainly evident that husband and wife lived 
most happily and affectionately together. They had three blooming 
children. There was a fine boy of five years old, and two sisters, 
Emma and Ottilie, one older, one younger than the brother. Master 
Max was the apple of his father’s eye—a noble little fellow, full of 
life and fire, and remarkably robust in body. Varnhagen says he felt 

the thews and sinews of the child’s little arm with astonishment. All 
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three were lovable, winning little creatures, thoroughly natural, un- 
constrained, and childlike; not so much taught to be good as growing 
up in a native atmosphere of goodness. Varnhagen, who loved 
children, made great friends with these little people. He partook of - 
their early dinner with the family, and remained until late in the 
evening. 

Before going away, he wished to leave some remembrance to please 
the children, and set himself to cut out figures in paper—an art for 
which he had a singular and special talent. When Jean Paul saw the 
various forms growing under his guest’s dexterous scissors, he entered 
into the thing as though he had been a child himself. The two 
younger children were already asleep ; but nothing would serve Jean 
Paul but that his wife must bring them to see the wonderful pretty 
things which the gentleman was making for them. All the family 
surrounded him, gazing with simple delight. The two little ones 
exclaimed that Varnhagen was the Christkind,* who brought them 
pretty things. When he pointed out that his size was a little incom- 
patible with this celestial character, Max said, after a minutes’ reflec- 
tion, “ Well, but you are a big Christkind!” A speech with which 
Max’s father was highly delighted. 

Does not one’s heart warm to this family picture? Father bending 
down the powerful brow from whence ‘ ‘Titan’ and ‘ Hesperus,’ and 
many another master-piece was born, to watch the cutting-out process 
as earnestly as any simple peasant. Mother interested too, but all 
the while casting smiling glances at her Jean Paul, half-pretending to 
laugh at him whilst a happy tear wells up from her heart so full of 
pride in the bairns and her husband. The little ones, slumber- 
flushed, wide-eyed, with parted, eager lips, nestling round this young 
stranger under whose hands the most wonderful scenes and pictures 
are growing! Max, it may be, has climbed on his knee, being a bold 
fellow, and sturdily sticks out a row of fat pink toes from beneath his- 
little white night-shirt. 

At length the children are dismissed with their treasures. Supper 
is served with hearty hospitality and South German abundance. 
There is more pleasant talk. Jean Paul delights Varnhagen by 
showing himself a true German, and flaming up into a blaze of 
patriotism when politics are touched on. Prussia must and will 
avenge her present injuries and humiliations. He may not live to 
see it, but he hopes his boy will, and does not conceal that he means 
to train him up for a soldier of Fatherland. (Alas! baby Max, sleeping 
so peacefully with thy paper figures held in thy innocent hand, must 
the vulture-wings of Glorious War cast their dark shadow over thy | 


* The Infant Saviour, who is supposed by Germanechildren to be the 
bearer of Christmas cifts to them. 








little bed?) The conversation does not flag. Some remarkably fine 
fruit is set on the table by way of dessert, when all at once up rises 
the host and says, “Excuse me, but I am going to bed. The hour 
has arrived at which I must sleep. But it is not late. Stay awhile, 
in Heaven’s name, and chat with the wife. She will like to hear of 
her friends in Berlin, and there are many things to be said which I 
haven't let you edge in.” So saying Jean Paul takes his candle, and 
with many hearty farewells on both sides, goes away to his rest. 

The next day saw Varnhagen on his way to Tiibingen. He never 
met Jean Paul Richter again. But his brief contact with this fine, 
humane, lovable nature, remained a pleasant memory to him all the 
days of his life. 

Tiibingen, as it was seen by unaccustomed eyes, in the beginning 
of this nineteenth century made but a shabby, grim kind of figure. 
Narrow streets, black-looking, beetle-browed old houses with a general 
air of decay, the lodgings to be let bare and dreary, with small 
antique windows, crooked floors, and crazy rattling doors. The 
furniture consisted of two chairs, a table, a bed, and a few nails 
whereon to hang your clothes—or yourself! North German ordinary 
comforts were not to be had for asking. Such things were “ foreign,” 
only known by hearsay! On the other hand, the surrounding country 
was beautiful, presenting hill, vale, and river in many picturesque 
combinations, and marked by a character of pleasing melancholy. 
The university was on a very different scale from that of Halle. There 
were professors of talent and learning in their way, but to one who 
had feasted at the rich banquets offered by Wolf, Schleiermacher, and 
Steffens, who had enioyed the vivid intellectual life of Halle, and the 
stirring social, literary, and political intercourse of Berlin, the fare 
here seemed but dry and meagre, and the quiet Swabian town almost 
a place of exile from the world. 

Not but that life flowed in the veins of Tiibingen too, albeit with 
little outward activity. Nay, money was even made there to a very 
considerable amount. Cotta, the well-known bookseller and publisher, 
had his establishment in Tibingen, and Cotta was a rich man rapidly 
growing richer. Varnhagen called on him to present letters of credit 
and some personal introductions, and could hardly believe his eyes 
when, on asking for Cotta, he was directed to a narrow, dark, shabby 
bit of a shop into which he was almost ashamed of being seen to 
enter! Was this the spot whence all the Goethes, Schillers, and 
Jean Pauls were issued to delight an admiring world? Varnhagen 
quaintly remarks that he had occasionally seen old books as badly 
lodged, but never new ones. Up two narrow flights of stairs, in Herr 
Cotta’s own sanctum, it was a little better. The room was cramped, 
indeed, but fairly well furnished. There was even a sofa; the first 
Varnhagen had beheld in Tiibingen. Cotta appeared. A lean, elderly 
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man, complaisant, despite a angularity of manner, and alert, not- 
withstanding a certain air of Swabian easy-going-ness. He was very 
obliging, but very busy, so the visitor did not trespass on his time 
longer than was absolutely necessary. On another occasion Varnhagen 
spent the evening at his house, and saw his wife and children. Cotta 
appeared in the character of a very affectionate paterfamilias. His 
wife, too, was extremely kind, but reserved; very dispassionate and 
sensible. A woman, as Varnhagen says, who would not be likely to 
take a wrong or a roundabout road in the practical affairs of life. 
Guest and host talked, naturally, of books and book-writers. Cotta 
showed abundance of shrewdness and a thorough knowledge of what 
sort of impression this or that author had made or was likely to make on 
the public. He understood his trade very completely. But he re- 
served several private opinions and tastes of his own “ without pre- 
judice ” to the interests of publishing and book-selling. On politics, 
too, he had many a plain and far-seeing word to say. In a word, the 
evening passed away pleasantly, and an agreeable impression was made 
on both sides. Out of deference to the North German guest tea. was 
deferred until the fashionable hour of six. But supper followed 
almost immediately, and by nine o'clock it was high time for the 
visitor to be gone. The night watchman had already warned good 
citizens to their rest at eight o'clock. Formerly he used to cry at seven ; 
but the local authorities had recently reformed this custom by a whole 
hour. 

Varnhagen made two interesting acquaintances at Tiibingen. One 
was a student of medicine, a mild, dreamy creature, with a strangely 
contrasted vein of scientific insight and shrewdness running through 
his nature ; the other, a young man who was, or hoped to be, a poet. 
Their names were Justinus Kerner and Ludwig Uhland. 

This was the Justinus Kerner afterwards so famous as a magnetic 
doctor. (The so-called Seeress of Prevorst was his patient, and Dr. 
David Strauss witnessed a specimen of her clairvoyance at Weinsperg 
in 1825; which clairvoyance he first believed in as a spiritual pheno- 
menon, but afterwards wrote a treatise to account for it on purely 
physical grounds.) Kerner was a singular being. He was well-built 
and good-looking, but careless of his appearance, stooping in his gait. 
His eyes had in them something unearthly. He could voluntarily 
quicken the pulsation of his heart, but not check it again. He would 
sit and dream in a strange, half somnambulistic condition for hours, 
and then suddenly start up and laugh at his friends for being alarmed. 
He had an unconquerable bent towards the humorous and absurd, 
and uneruingly seized on the ridiculous aspect of a subject. His 
favourite literature was the wild legends in prose and verse which cir- 
culated amongst the lowest peasantry. He could only speak his broad 
Swabian dialect. He had selected for his peculiar musical instrament— 
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the Jew’s harp, from which rude and unpromising machine, however, 
he was able to draw the softest and most touching tones! He was, 
when Varnhagen first knew him, engaged in researches on the sense 
of hearing ; and, for experimental purposes, had his rooms full of dogs, 
cats, fowls, geese, owls, squirrels, toads, lizards, mice, and other “small 
deer ;’ and with these strange inmates he lived quite contentedly. 
His nature was withal mild, truthful, and kind. 

With Uhiand it was not so easy to become intimate. Uhland was 
the most taciturn of human beings. He would remain silent for an 
incredible time. And when he did speak, his phrase was always of the 
briefest, perfectly clear, and to the point. No flowers of rhetoric 
adorned his laconic. utterances. All who knew him respected him, and 
extolled his probity and lofty feeling, as being unimpeachable. Varn- 
hagen saw a packet of his poems in MS., and was delighted with 
them. How completely the world endorsed his favourable opinion in 
after years it is needless to say. 

As the winter wore on, Kerner and Varnhagen became more inti- 
mate and attached toeach other. They lodged in the same house, and 
passed many a winter evening together, discussing many things in 
heaven and earth, whilst Varnhagen sipped his tea, much to Kerner’s 
admiration, although, like a _ good Swabian, he preferred for himself a 
beaker of wine. 

One day the two friends made an excursion to the old town of 
Rentlingen to buy, at Kerner’s suggestion, a store of folk-lore in the 
shape of old legends and ballads. These were sold at the shop of a 
certain Fleischhauer, a re-printer and re-publisher of this ancient 
popular literature, who sent forth nothing new from his press, and did 
a thriving trade with the country folks. Swabia was the very head- 
quarters of ghost and goblin lore. It seemed to teem among the 
people, and to grow spontaneously out of the very soil. Varnhagen 
observes that Protestantism, which had taken deep root in Swabia, had 
not availed to extirpate from among the natives their inborn superstition, 
adding that the physical aspect of the country appeared to suggest 
and foster the wild, the mysterious, and the supernatural—a remark 
which illustrates one of the favourite theories of the historian of 
‘Civilization in Europe.’ 

Fleischhauer, the bookseller, was an original in his way. He evi- 
dently held the private opinion that the two learned young gentlemen 
from the University of Tubingen were great fools for coming to buy 
his wares, with their blunt type and grey blotting-paper, when they 
could have all manner of well-printed hot-pressed books from Cotta ! 

On being asked whether he reprinted the old legends verbatim, with- 
out modernizing or changing anything, he misunderstood the drift of 
the question, and answered that he would willingly make many 
changes, but was too busy to spare the time. On this Kerner, heaving 
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a sigh of relief, exclaimed “ Heaven be praised! May you continue 
always to have a great deal to do!” Which the bookseller took as a 
touching expression of interest in his welfare, and thanked the young 
gentlemen for heartily. In the bill the story of the “ Emperor 
Octavian” was thus set down, “ Kaiser 8vian,” to Kerner’s infinite 
delight. 

Jung Stilling’s book on the theory of ghosts and spirits appeared 
about this time, and Varnhagen carried it home one day from Cotta’s 
shop, to read it in the evening with Kerner. The frontispiece, repre- 
senting the white lady, gave the key-note of the book, which was 
shuddery and weird enough to excite the dullest imagination. Kerner 
and Varnhagen got into so nervous a condition over it that they dared 
not separate for the night. They remained together in Varnhagen’s 
apartment, fell asleep very late, quite worn out, and awoke in the 
morning uneasy and unrefreshed. Nothing can be pleasanter than - 
the manly simplicity with which Vernhagen has the courage to relate 
how frightened he was. 

But Kerner once had a personal experience of a very mysterious 
kind. He was loath in general to talk of it, but one day he was in- 
duced to tell it to Varnhagen. The narration was as follows: One 
Christmas eve Justinus Kerner and a friend—the latter an enlight- 
ened man, somewhat of a free-thinker—were sitting together by 
candle light in Kerner’s room. A guitar lay near at hand, and 
Kerner took it up and began to play on it. As he played he was 
gradually overpowered by a strange sensation, the like of which he 
had never felt in his life before, and which words failed him to de- 
scribe. ‘The sensation was made more dreadful by his distinctly seeing 
lis friend, who sat opposite, gazing upward-above his (Kerner’s) head 
with an expression of terror. Kerner now felt as if a heavy mass 
from above were weighing on him and pressing him powerfully down. 
At the moment when this terrible sensation became absolutely intoler- 
able his friend sprang from his chair, uttered an exclamation in a 
horror-stricken voice, and rushed from the room, while Kerner fell to 
the floor and remained for some time insensible. When he came to 
himself he made his way out into the air as quickly as possible, and 
walked about for some time. The clear, starry, winter night refreshed 
him, and when he returned to his room he was able to fall peacefully 
asleep. The next morning he and his friend compared notes. The: 
friend, still shuddering at the recollection, related that he had seen 
above Kerner’s head, when he was playing the guitar, an indistinct 
figure which glided away along the wall. Kerner only knew that he 
had felt unspeakable distress, that with the sound of the guitar this 
distress increased, and that he had then suddenly turned cold, and a 
bright light appeared to surround him. They could not account for 
their sensations by any external phenomenon. On returning to his 
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room Kerner had found the light gone out and the atmosphere fresh. 
Previous to this incident he had been quite well and cheerful, but a 
few days after it he fell ill, got a kind of St. Vitus’s dance, and was 
under the doctor’s hands for some time. In speaking to Varnhagen 
he declared his belief that the whole thing was the result of incipient 
illness, and rejected all supernatural hypotheses. Nevertheless, it was 
plain to see that he could not thus explain away to himself the 
strahge occurrence. As to why Kerner’s incipient St. Vitus’s dance 
should have so powerfully and singularly affected his healthy friend, 
no suggestion is offered. 

With the approach of spring Varnhagen’s plans, although still 
vague and undecided, point to other and wider spheres of action. 
Those were not times for a young German man to follow his peaceful 
affairs peacefully. 

To Tiibingen, with its folk legends and ghost stories, its environment 
of wooded hills and winding valleys, its publisher who has made his 
fortune, and its poets who have their fortunes to make—to Tiibingen, 
where ten o'clock, p.m., is deep midnight, where sofas are exotic 
luxuries, and chests of drawers few and far between—where skilful 
Medical Professor Autenrieth labours with modest industry in his 
hospital, and has something to teach even to a pupil of the Pépiniére 
and of Steffens—to Tiibingen, and all the soft, dreamy, Swabian land, 
it behoves our student now to say farewell. Alma Mater has done 
with her scholar. Henceforth he will have to learn other lessons in a 
sterner fashion. 








Hyacinth. 


—_—— 


Nine o'clock had just struck, the breakfast bell was ringing, and Sir 
James O'Shaughnessey was standing at the foot of the table waiting 
to see if any other member of his family intended to come down to 
prayers. 

Lady O’Shaughnessey was present, and had made the tea, and Sir 
James’s little niece, as was her wont, had appeared just two minutes 
before that click of the dining-room bell which summoned first cook 
(who had been grilling the bacon and kidneys, and was in consequence 
rather hot and grim of visage), then the tidy housemaids i in their clean 
aprons, butler and footman bringing up the rear. 

I think the best and quickest way of ingratiating oneself into the 
good books of the heads of a household—the master’s more especially— 
is a punctual and regular attendance at breakfast and family prayers. 
A man feels slighted if his family does not seem to appreciate him as 
a chaplain ; and how natural it is! 

If one is staying at a parsonage it would seem to me the height of 
ill manners not to?go to church on Sunday and hear one’s host’s 
sermon, or intoning, if that is more his spécialité, or his reading of the 
lessons ; and so why not think pretty nearly as much of his reading 
prayers at home ? 

If you meet a friend by chance who tells you he is going to sing at 
a concert next week, or make a speech at a temperance meeting, or 
deliver a lecture, does not your first impulse cause you to declare, 
“Qh! I shall certainly come and hear you.” 

I know not whether Hyacinth O'Shaughnessey’s ideas on this sub- 
ject were the same as mine, or if it was merely chance, and her school 
habit of early rising, that made her so regular, but certain it is that 
during her two months’ visit at her relations in Cavendish Square she 
never once missed prayers, and this circumstance in great measure, 
combined with her sweet, calm manners and pretty little face, had 
endeared her very much to her good-natured uncle. Lady O’Shaugh- 
nessey, though formal and prim, detesting Ireland and everything 
Hibernian, and who, although married to an Irish-baronet and Member 
of Parliament, never would live on her husband's land, nevertheless 
approved of and liked Hyacinth; her cousins Helen, Emily, and 
Beatrice perfectly adored her; and Cuthbert the Cantab was despe- 
rately and hopelessly in love with her. Sir James, Lady O’Shaugh- 
nessey, and Hyacinth had begun breakfast before the whole of the 
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family was assembled. Hyacinth was so deeply engrossed in a letter 
that the morning’s post had brought her that she barely lifted her 
face to receive the morning salute of her cousins as they each appeared, 
and poor Cuthbert felt most disconsolate, as ‘‘he really had fancied, 
*pon his honour, that she did not seem displeased at his havi ing g pressed 
her hand so tenderly when he had wished her ‘ goodnight.’ ” 

“Hyacinth! Are you deaf, young person? You are so wrapped 
up in that horrid letter that you won't hear my frantic entreaties for 
butter !” pouted one of the girls. 

“T beg your pardon, Nelly—Oh ! Aunt Maria, I am afraid I must 
go home at once. Kitty is engaged to be married, and—and papa 
has the gout !” 

All the cousins exclaimed in chorus, “ What good would your going 
home do?’ and Sir James rather sensibly observed that “ he should 
think his niece Kitty would not object to her sister's absence under 
the circumstances.” But Lady O’Shaughnessey was silent. She, 
prudent matron, had not been blind to the admiration her son evinced 
for his pretty little cousin, and felt that it was desirable to nip it in 
the bud, but how to accomplish that nipping she had been unable to 
determine, but here an opportunity seemed about to present itself. 

And here I must remark, par parenthese, that I do not believe in 
the possibility of a love affair being deliberately and with a purpose 
cut off, quenched, killed in the germ. It is only Chance that does it. 
Mamma thinks Captain Adonis dances too often with Arabella, 
remains too often on draughty staircases with her susceptible child, 
and calls far too frequently at the family mansion. Captain Adonis 
may be a young man of irreproachable moral character, and all that ; 
but then he is only a baronet’s fifth son, and Arabella is the eldest of 
six fair sisters, two of whom are almost ready to emerge from the 
schoolroom into society ; so that mamma very properly is anxious to 
marry off her firstborn advantageously, and naturally quakes at the 
attentions of Captain Adonis and her Arabella’s evident delight in 
those attentions. 

Now I say that if mamma carries Arabella off to the seaside when 
June is barely over (though what more natural ? she thinks ; Arabella 
is looking fagged and season-worn, and the family three houses off have 
scarlatina, and then Ryde is much more pleasant in July than in 
August, as everybody knows,) Arabella sees through it, and ten 
chances to one the very day the plan is settled she will promiscuously 
meet her Captain when mamma is not near, and all is perfectly pal- 
pable to him. And then? Why, then, mamma has only fallen into a 
trap of her own setting —that is all ; whereas if she had allowed them 
to go on flirting in peace to the end of the season, in all probability 
the Captain would have gone off to Scotland without having made any 
declaration to Arabella, and sensibly let himself be caught by some 
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large-boned, red-haired Miss McNab with fifty thousand pounds, and 
Arabella would have been free for her campaign the following season. 

Fate and Chance were behaving in a most considerate way to Lady 
O'Shaughnessey, for Hyacinth’s letter, which was from her sister, was 
written in such an excited strain, that she felt her presence at home 
was highly desirable, if not absolutely necessary, and resolved in her 
own mind that she would depart for Ireland the next day. 

This was how Miss O’Shaughnessy wrote : 

: “ Killough, Saturday. 
“ My veRY OWN DARLING HyacrntH : 

“T am in the most agonizing condition of terror, agitation, and the 
utmost misery, I don’t know what to do at all. Oh! I wish I was as 
quiet and calm and cool and clever as you are, you really ought to 
have been the eldest of us. Iam in despair—I shall go mad! Do 
come home and help me. Nothing can possibly be done, and it’s just 
about as horrid a mess as you could imagine. I’ve tried all I can 
think of, and all to no purpose at all. You will be prepared to hear 
from what I told you in my last letter, that Mr. Kilgower has pro- 
posed ; his offer took place at the ball of the 1000th last Tuesday 
week (in between a set of Lancers I had danced with him, and a galop 
with that most awkward of minors, Lord Conniston, who did for a 
new mauve tulle dress I had on), and the next day he came and saw 
papa, who said he was very nice about money, &c. I was just feeling 
so nice and seféled (and I really do like him very much, though he 
only dances quadrilles, and is so quiet and proper, and fourteen years 
older than I am), when this hateful affair comes up again, and I know 
if Mr. Kilgower hears of it he will break off our engagement, for he 
hates flirting, and you know this is the worst case I have ever had at 
all. I am in such a fright I don’t know what to do, and I owe Miss 
Murphy such a bill, for I had, the loveliest dresses to take to Dublin, 
and every one used to declare my things must have come from Paris, 
and were so surprised when I said they were made in Enniskillen. 
By-the-way, I am going to have a dress from Worth’s for Lady Con- 
niston’s fancy ball on the 28th. I can’t describe it to you now, for 
it’s just post time. Don’t you think you could come home? Of 
course if you are enjoying yourself dreadfully don’t; but you have 
been such ages at Uncle James’s, and you must be sick to death of 
Aunt Maria—horrid frump! Oh! if you only knew how miserable I 
am. ; 

“ Your fond sister, 
“ Kirry.” 


“PS. Papa has the gout, and is as cross as anything.” 


* = * * * 


I shall pass over the farewells of the O’Shaughnesseys, and also 
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Hyacinth’s homeward journey, on which she was unattended, shocking 
as it is for young ladies to go about by themselves in Mrs. Grundy’s 
opinion—and of course she is quite right. Sir James was too much 
engaged at “the House,” and Cuthbert’s accompanying his cousin was 
out of the question. Hyacinth was accustomed to travelling, having 
been at school in Germany for eight years, and always coming home 
for the holidays. 

Her home was in Ireland, in county Fermanagh, close to the beau- 
tiful Lough Erne. Her father was agent to Sir James, whose wife 
would never trouble the O’Shaughnessey estate with her presence, 
and, indeed, Killough was a wretched tumbledown old place, and as 
her ladyship had a large fortune of her own she had every right to be 
fastidious and self-willed. 

Miles O’Shaughnessey had not married an heiress, but a young 
French lady, of good family, but utterly sans dot. At the time of 
his marriage Miles held a commission in the 18th Regiment, but 
being over-head-and-ears in debt he soon sold out, and subsided into 
the management of his brother’s property. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessey died when her younger child, Hyacinth, was 
nine years old, and the two little girls then went to be educated at a 
cheap but excellent college on the Rhine. 

Kitty left school when she was seventeen, and from that time up to 
the present she had led her poor father « fine life, for she was a 


wild, unmanageable, beautiful creature, thoroughly spoilt, frivolous, 

and wilful. She was now twenty-two, and though excessively ad- 

mired and courted, had never received a perfectly eligible offer of 

marriage until the proposal of the Mr. Kilgower mentioned in her 

letter to Hyacinth. 
* 


* * * * 


It was on the afternoon of the second day since she left London, 
that Hyacinth arrived at Enniskillen station, where her fond sister 
Kitty met her with the “keaw,” as she pronounced it, for Kitty was 
entirely Hibernian in speech, as well as in her lovely complexion, 
azure eyes, and black silky hair. Hyacinth, as they say, “ favoured ” 
her mother, and was very French-looking, small and elegant, and 
without a soupcon of brogue. 

“ Why, darling, how you’ve grown and improved! *Tis more than 
two years since I’ve seen you, indeed, owing to your having been so 
taken up by those O’Shaughnesseys—worry them!” said Miss Kitty 
to her sister as they drove from the station. 

“JT was at home the summer before last, Kitty, only then you were 
at Cork, to be sure. You are prettier than ever, I think !” 

“ Merci du compliment,” was the well-pleased reply. A nice girl 
always appreciates the admiration of her own sex, and Kitty was 
rather a nice girl on the whole, though vapid and butterfly-brained to 
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the last degree. She was looking especially pretty when Hyacinth 
spoke, for they had just been passed by an officer on horseback, a 
great flame of the young lady’s, and the blush and sparkle of the eyes 
occasioned by his salute made her quite bewitching. Kitty was one 
of the few women in the world who blush becomingly. “ Hyacinth,” 
she said, after a few moments ; “you are pretty too: you have lovely 
eyes, and your nose is straighter than mine a great deal.” , 

“ But I have not your skin,” laughed Hyacinth. “No, Kitty, you 
have not a Beauty sister to cut you out. I can’t hold a candle to 
you. But oh, Kitty! tell me about Mr. Kilgower. Do you care for 
him? And is he handsome ?—and what about this horrid fix you're 
in—is it really bad ?” 

“Bad? Bad indeed !” said Miss O'Shaughnessy, a nervous quiver 
playing about her beautiful mouth, as her black eyebrows approached 
nearer one another, a habit they had when anything troubled or 
pained their owner. “I don’t like to think of it, Hyacinth, and that’s 
the truth,” she said. 

Hyacinth could only guess at the reason of Kitty’s fears, for mind- 
ful of the sharp eyes of Terence, the coachman, she forbore, though 
burning with curiosity, from demanding a full explanation. 

She had to endure her anxiety for some time, for when the girls 
arrived at Killough some visitors were there, who remained to dinner, 
and after their departure Mr. O'Shaughnessey had so much to talk 
about to his Hyacinth, who had always been his favourite daughter, 
that it was late before the sisters retired to their room, where, as they 
combed out their splendid tresses, the interesting tale of Kitty’s mis- 
demeanour and the trouble consequent thereupon, was eagerly related 
and attentively listened to. 

About six months before this time, Miss O'Shaughnessey had been 
staying at Dublin, with a married school friend some few years older 
than herself, whose husband was in command of the —th Lancers. 

Kitty “doated on the military” every bit as much as did “ the 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein ” in the opera, and had about as many 
soldier lovers as she could easily reckon; but just then she was in a 
scrape with a civilian, “a real goose of a lawyer,” as she termed him. 
The young butterfly creature had seldom been entirely free from 
anxiety on account of her flirtations, since the time when she first 
went to school, and made the German professors all desperately in 
love with her, but her light frivolous nature generally enabled her to 
extricate herself from all difficulties—to shake them off as she might 
dew from a beautiful rose—so in this instance she flew off to her 
friends at Dublin, to make fresh conquests, leaving the poor young 
moth whose wings had been so cruelly singed at the flame of her 
beauty and fascinations, to recover or break his heart. I fear she did 
not think it very important which course he took. 
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At Dublin, as usual, the lovely Miss O'Shaughnessey made a 
triumphant progress, but it was her destiny here to go nearer losing 
that fragment of heart that I suppose she must have possessed (for I 
never heard that her anatomy was imperfect) than she had ever been 
in her life. 

The surgeon of the —th Lancers, by name Gustavus (or, as he was 
invariably called, Gus) Wilding, was a man about as different from all 
the empty-pated young sparks who had hitherto done homage at the 
throne of Queen Kitty as it was possible for man to be. He was not 
good-looking, nor especially agreeable, and had a brusque uncouth 
manner, but he was remarkably clever, and a wonder in his profession, 
He danced perfectly, beautifully, and that was the only excuse Miss 
O’Shaughnessey could offer for the fancy which she decidedly had for 
him for a brief period. His roughness had a sort of charm for her, 
because of the firmness of his character, and the power there was in 
his conversation. She nicknamed him “ Bruin,” and in her sweet 
saucy way, that no one could object to, told him he was “atrocious !” 
“barbare !” but that “it was quite refreshing to talk to him because 
he was so different to other people.” 

Soon Mr. Wilding’s voice and manner became softer and more 
gentle when in Kitty’s presence, a circumstance very evident to others 
as well as to the young lady herself. The lines in ‘ Maud,’ 


* To have her lion roll in a silken net, 
And fawn at a victor’s feet,” 


occurred to her as being particularly applicable to herself, and she 
liked the idea amazingly of becoming a sort of female Rarey on a 
small scale. 

Her friend Mrs. Glyn warned her not to trifle with Gus Wilding if 
she really meant nothing, as he was seriously in love with her; but 
he was so clever—loved her with such strength, and was oh! so 
different to everyone else, that at the end of two months Kitty went 
home engaged to him, very fond of him, yet with a kind of misgiving 
that all was not going to end satisfactorily, and with some dread and 
shame of him in her heart, for though so very clever Gus Wilding 
was scarcely a man to feel proud of as a husband, and then he was 
“so poor,” and “Oh! the position of an army surgeon! And his 
wife!! A mere attorney or. curate would be better, or even a country 
doctor !” 

Mr. O’Shaugnessey was not told of his daughter's engagement, and 
for a month or so Kitty corresponded regularly with her lover, worked 
slippers for him, embroidered his initials on handkerchiefs, drew 
pictures to adorn his rooms in barracks, and felt very constant to 
her absent Bruin. 


But in a nature like Kitty’s absence very rarely makes the heart 
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grow fonder (i. e. an absence of long duration), and on the principle of 
Quand on n'a pas ce qwon aime, il faut aimer ce qwon a, Kitty 
soon plunged recklessly into several new flirtations, one amongst the 
number being the Mr. Kilgower you have already heard about. 

This gentleman was very rich, and had an estate in Ireland as well 
as a house in London. His admiration of her was so very great and 
so evident that Kitty knew it would be necessary for her to give Mr. 
Wilding his congé ; but instead of managing this little jilting business 
cleverly, I am sorry to say Kitty bungled it most sadly. She allowed 
Mr. Kilgower’s attentions to arrive at the climax before writing to 
tell Gus that she had tired of him; she lacked the courage to be off 
with the old love, even after she was thoroughly on with the new, and 
the fact of her engagement with Mr. Kilgower had become the talk of 
the country before poor Gus even knew more than that his mistress 
had not written to him for three weeks, and at length he only heard 
of her perfidy through Mrs. Glyn. 

He then hastened to Enniskillen, and came upon Kitty suddenly 
one day when she was sitting alone contemplating some splendid 
presents of jewelry which had just arrived from her jiancé. 

Overcome with shame she could only burst into tears, say she was 
so sorry, beg his pardon, and offer to return him all his letters, and 
implore him to give back her own; she had never allowed him to 
give her a ring or anything of importance, as she did not wish her 
father to know anything about the affair. 

Gus replied, “ You might have told me yourself, Kitty, and not 
left me to find it out. I cannot give you back your things; you 
must not ask too much of me. You have taken yourself away, but I 
shall keep all the tokens I have of your pretended love. Good-bye. 
Never make another man as wretched as you have made me.” Then 
he left her, and returned to his regiment. 

Somehow or other it happened that Gus had never learned the name 
of his fortunate rival; Mrs. Glyn had not mentioned it, and it was 
enough for him to know he was jilted without hearing any more, 
except whether the man was rich; he asked that question, for Kitty 
had often told him at the beginning of their acquaintance that she 
was determined to marry for money. 

Kitty knew she had not deserved to come off scot free, but quite 
thought the matter was at an end, and that she would not be troubled 
further; but alas for her, poor child, through some whim of the 
commander-in-chief, or those in authority, the —th Lancers were 
suddenly ordered to Enniskillen. So very sudden was the movement 
that Kitty did not know of it till they actually were quartered there, 
for her friend, Mrs. Glyn, was annoyed with her on account of Gus, 
and had not chosen to write to her since her new engagement, so that 
her astonishment at seeing some soldiers in the well-known uniform 
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one day when she was riding through Enniskillen with Mr. Kilgower 
may easily be imagined. She could scarcely believe her senses till 
Mr. Kilgower exclaimed, “ Why, I didn’t know the —th were here. 
I must look up a friend I have in it.” 

“ Who indeed ?” Kitty asked innocently, but ‘whipping her horse's 
neck rather unnecessarily at the same time. 

“ Don’t canter in the town, darling,” said her lover. ‘“ My friend 
is only the surgeon, Gus Wilding, one of the best fellows I know. I 
haven’t seen him for a very long time. Iam afraid you would not 
like him; he is a rough diamond.” 

Kitty turned sick with an indescribable feeling of dread and appre- 
hension ; but she managed to say, looking up in her lover’s face with 
her sweet blue eyes, “I met Mr. Wilding several times when I was 
in Dublin. I think he is a dreadfully ugly man, and quite a bear !” 

“ He is not a lady’s man, certainly,” was the reply, “ but he’s one 
of the best-hearted fellows in the world.” 

This was all that passed on the subject of Gus Wilding, and the 
following day Mr. Kilgower left Ireland for London to stay for a few 
weeks, and it was arranged that the wedding should take place almost 
immediately after his return, in spite of the very short acquaintance 
of the lovers. 

Kitty’s alarm, and the excited vague letter which she wrote to her 
sister were occasioned by something Mrs. Glyn told her; for Kitty 
soon sought out her friend and hastened to her, and though very 
much displeased with her, Mrs. Glyn was far too fond of the girl to 
be able to resist her when the fascinating rogue threw her arms round 
her neck, and shed a few genuine tears on account of “Cruel Fanny’s 
heartless neglect and desertion of her !” 

“You have acted very unwisely in not breaking off properly with 
Gus,” Mrs. Glyn said. “ You silly child! You don’t know what a 
man’s anger is, and Gus is very angry with you, I can tell you, more 
especially as Mr. Kilgower turns out to be an old friend of his. He 
said to me yesterday about you, ‘ Does she flatter herself I shall stand 
tamely still and see a man I know and esteem marry her, not knowing 
the coquette and jilt she is ? ” 

“And I suppose he'll be trying to set him against me! Well, he 
may do his worst. I don’t believe he’d ever believe anything bad of 
me at all!” 

But in ‘spite of her defiant speech, Kitty did not feel perfectly con- 
fident of the safety of her engagement, for she knew well how parti- 
cular were Mr. Kilgower’s ideas as to what women should be, and 
though he was aware that the conduct of his beautiful fiancée was not 
so perfectly circumspect as he intended that his wife’s should be, yet 
he did not know the fuil extent of many of her peccadilloes, and Kitty 
quaked when she remembered those letters which Gus had refused to 
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give back to their writer, who had called herself in them “ Dear old 
Bruin’s own for ever,” those paintings with the sign of the artist, a 
kitten’s head in the corner, and the two delicate cambric handkerchiefs 
with the same device embroidered with Gus’s initials—a set of which 
had subsequently been made for Mr. Kilgower—for there was not 
much originality or variety in Miss O’Shaughnessey’s gifts to her 
lovers, and I should be afraid to say how many monograms with 
quaint pussies’ heads introduced into them her pretty fingers had 
worked for her different adorers. 

Such was the account delivered to Hyacinth by her sister while 
they were preparing for rest. 

“Tf only I could get the things away from him somehow!” wept 
Kitty. “Fanny Glyn went to his lodgings only the day before 
yesterday, and implored him to give them up, and spare me, and he 
only laughed, and said it would teach me not to be so heartless, and 
he showed her a little leather writing-box with my letters and the 
handkerchiefs in it, all ready to show to Mr. Kilgower; and of course 
he'll send him the pictures too, only they were too big to go into the 
desk! Oh! they had my kitten so dreadfully distinct. Ill never 
draw another cat’s head as long as I live, that I declare !” 

“ What did you say about lodgings—does he not live in barracks ?” 
asked Hyacinth. 

“Oh! he generally has to sleep there, but he has some rooms in 
— Place, that he shares with a boy who is reading for the Bar, I 
believe—a son of Sir John Farquhar. What in the world he should 
come here to read for I can’t conceive, and why he lives with a mili- 
tary surgeon I can’t think at all. Bah! I must have been mad to 
dream of ever marrying Gus—(poor old Gus!) It would be every bit 
as respectable to marry a ‘ vet.’!” 

“ Veterinary surgeons are not gentlemen, and the others are, and I 
know that in the Guards they rank as captains,” quietly observed 
Hyacinth ; and then, as she was very tired after her journey, Kitty 
mercifully let her go to sleep. 

The next morning was wet, very wet indeed, and accompanied with 
a cutting March wind. The Miss 0’ Shaughnesseys had talked till so 
late the ‘night before that the morning was far advanced ere either of 
them arose. Hyacinth was the first to wake; at about nine o’clock 
she sprang out of bed, and without disturbing her sister put on her 
riding habit and hat, hastened downstairs, and ordered her pony to be 
saddled immediately. She took breakfast to her father in his bedroom, 
after making a very speedy repast herself, and in answer to Mr. 
O’Shaughnessey’s question, why she was attired for riding on so 
miserable a day, replied that she must see how Scamp could trot 
after a year’s idleness (for he was very seldom ridden except when 
Hyacinth was at home, Kitty despising her sister’s roan pony,) and 
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that it was impossible for the rain to last, as there was such a high 
wind. So she set off, sans groom, sans cavalier, so perfectly free from 
feeling “the least alarm” that she might have been an actual descendant 
as well as a countrywoman of her of the rich and rare gems. 

An hour's riding brought her into Enniskillen, splashed all over, 
and wet to the skin. She dismounted at a small hostelry near the 
barracks, where she desired that Scamp should be rubbed down and 
fed, and brought to her in half an hour at Place, whither she 
now makes her way on foot, with her muddy habit over her arm. 

Ringing the bell of one of the houses she inquires if it is there that 
Mr. Wilding and Mr. Farquhar lodge. Being informed “ No, but that 
No. 15 is a lodging-house—the only one in Place,” she then 
goes to No. 15, which she finds is the right house, but she is told that 
Mr. Wilding is at the barracks, and Mr. Farquhar gone out, and not 
expected back till late. 

“Tl come in then,” Hyacinth says to the maid, ‘and write him a 
note ; ’tis very tiresome of my brother not to be at home!” 

Now this was a very odd thing for Hyacinth to say, as she had 
never had a brother in her life, but you see the servant, naturally 
enough, looked rather surprised at the arrival of this sweetly pretty 
little girl, and you must know for certain that the little girl had some 
decided object in view, in thus hurrying off on an ampreian of so 
many miles in such miserable weather, and running the risk of being 
laid up with rheumatic fever or ague, and although (consummate actress 
that she was) she declared, with a provoked tone and vexed expression 
of countenance, “that it was tiresome of her brother not to be at 
home,” she was not by any means disappointed really, and as soon as 
she was alone in the gentleman’s sitting-room, she clasped her hands 
ecstatically above her head, and ejaculated, “ What a blessed mercy !” 
Hyacinth had determined in her own mind the previous night that she 
would do all that lay within her small power to frustrate Mr. Wilding’s 
intention of exposing her sister's bad conduct. 

She did not for an instant excuse Kitty, but the dear, sensible, 
worldly-minded little soul knew so very well how desirable it was for 
the family that their naughty, expensive first-born should be well 
married, and she feared that there was really some chance of the 
match being broken off if Mr. Kilgower .carned the full extent of 
Kitty’s flirtation with Gus Wilding. 

The intercession of a friend had been tried, and proved unavailing ; 
so Hyacinth’s plan was not to go and fall upon her knees and implore 
mercy—no, she did not hope or intend to meet Mr. Wilding at all, 
and had she been told that he was in the house, she would quietly 
have gone away again, and bided her time; but she had felt certain 
that his duties would have taken him to the barracks at that hour oj 
the day, as was indeed the case. She now lost no time, but glancin 
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quickly round the room whi's: removing her wringing wet gloves, 
pounced upon two little pictures on the mantelpiece, and then looked 
eagerly about for the leathern writing-case her sister had described. 

There was only one thing in the room that at all answered to the 
description, and her next move was to try and unlock it with one of 
the keys she had on her bunch, but not either of them fitted the 
lock. ‘“ You must come too, then,” Hyacinth remarked to the box. 
“ What a thief I am! How lucky that the law does not hang people 
now for stealing. I wonder if any harm can come of this; *twould be 
a fine scandal for Miss O’Shaughnessey to be imprisoned or trans- 
ported for feloniously abstracting some pictures and a desk from the 
apartments of an officer in the ——th Lancers. I hope he doesn’t 
keep any of his money in you, my dear.” 

As she said all this to herself she made the plunder up into a parcel, 
and wrapped it in a newspaper that was lying about. 

Only ten minutes had elapsed since she entered the room, and 
Scamp was not due for twenty more. The rain was still falling 
heavily, and now that her work was done Hyacinth had time to realise 
how very wet and cold she was. 

Supposing all chance of immediate detection to be over, she drew 
a chair to the fire and began to warm her frozen little feet. Her 
hair was so dripping wet that she removed the pins from the thick 
dark braids, and let them hang down todry. She was in this position 
when the door opened, and a young gentleman with a nice straight 
nose and a pair of pretty grey eyes, came into the room with his hat 
on, exclaiming, ‘‘ You in, Gus!” but perceiving Hyacinth with a tail 
of hair in her hand, seemed very much embarrassed, took off his hat, 
stammering out an apology, and looked very awkward. 

Hyacinth was seldom flurried, and now was quite equal to the 
occasion. She rose and courtesied, and thinking to herself, “Some 
stupid cornet in the th I suppose,” said, “I believe Mr. Wilding 
is not at home ?” 

“No,” said the youth. “He generally is out at this time—in fact 
always—but do you want him? I'll go and fetch him if you like. I 
won't be very long.” 

“Oh! botheration!” said Hyacinth mentally, “I was afraid I 
shouldn’t be able to manage without a powerful amount of story- 
telling. —Thank you,” she said aloud, “I don’t want Mr. Wilding ; I 
came here to see my brother, Mr. Farquhar, but he has gone out. 
You see he didn’t expect me at all, and didn’t know I was anywhere 
near in fact. Iam going to write a note presently, only my hands 
are so cold I was obliged to warm them a little.” 

Whilst speaking she had fastened up her hair and put on her 
hat. 


“You are a very brave lady to be out on such a day as this,” said 
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the young man confusedly, looking with admiration at the piquante 
little figure before him. “ Your habit is dreadfully wet. I hope you 
won't, catch cold. I—I—it’s rather wrong to offer such things toa 
lady, but really do you know—I think you had much better have some 
hot brandy-and-water—or I have some capital Kinahan.” 

“Oh! no, thank you. Iam a very waterproof person; I never 
take cold scarcely,” said Hyacinth laughing, and rising and going to 
the writing table she continued, “I will write a line now, to show that 
I have been here. May I ask you to look out of window and see if a 
boy is there with my pony ?” 

She wrote for a few minutes, and when her note was finished placed 
it with the direction downwards on the blotting book. Then, Scamp 
not having arrived, she returned to her easy chair by the fire. 

“T suppose—I think—I’ll wish you good morning,” said the young 
man, even more awkwardly than he had yet spoken, which is saying 
a great deal. ‘I’m afraid there are no books that would amuse you. 
Here are some photographs—or would you likea paper? Yesterday’s 
Times is here, I know—where can it be? I saw it this morning.” 

“ And I am sitting on it,” thought Hyacinth, for she had used it to 
wrap up her spoils in, and had placed the parcel on the chair she 
occupied. “Oh! never mind, thank you,” she replied. “I know I 
must go soon, by the time I have been here. I told them to send my 
pony in half an hour, and it’s more than that now. Please tell me— 
do you know Mr. Wilding and my brother ?” 

“Oh! yes, I—I know Wilding, and I know Farquhar a’ little—that 
is, I know him perfectly—in fact—I beg your pardon—I have heard 
so much of his sisters—will you think me very rude if I ask which 
of them you are—Jean or Katherine ?” 

“My sister is Katherine,” said Hyacinth, hurriedly rising, and 
going to the window she continued: “ Ah! my pony has just come, I 
see; good morning, sir,’ and taking her parcel in her arms, and 
making him a’grand courtesy she was about to leave the room ; but just 
as the youth was opening the door for her she remembered her gloves, 
which were being roasted in the fender, and returned for them. They 
were quite dry by this time, but had shrunk so much that buttoning 
them was an impossibility. The awkward young man begged per- 
mission to assist her, so she .held out one, little hand to him, and he 
struggled hard to make the fastening meet, his handsome face getting 
rather red as he did so, but in vain. 

“Tis no use,” said Hyacinth, herself giving the glove one more 
wrench, in which desperate effort the button came off and rolled away on 
the floor ; then, from sheer bravado, and the height of her spirits conse- 
quent on the great success she had achieved, the daring young hussey 
allowed her admiring swain to carry her parcel down stairs for her, 
and when he had placed it in the saddle-bag and mounted her, she 
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replied to his question “Can I give any message to your brother for 

ou?” 

ne Nothing but my best love, thank you—give him that if you think 

it worth while. Good morning!” and with a smile and wave of her 

hand, she rode off at a brisk trot. 
* * * * * 

When Hyacinth returned she found Kitty standing before one of 
the tall old-fashioned mirrors in the drawing-room, admiring herself, 
and being admired by a certain highborn dowager, at whose house a 
great fancy ball was to take place the following week. 

Kitty was in the most exquisite Undine attire imaginable, which had 
arrived that morning from Paris. Frothy masses of pale green and 
blue tulle, that blended into one another, and made her look as if she 
were indeed a water nymph, or clothed with moonbeams ; forget-me- 
nots, silver spray, water-lilies, and grasses festooned the dress, and 
mixed and twined themselves mysteriously in the long dark hair that 
flowed down her back. 

“Tsn't it ravishing *” said Miss O’Shaughnessey, as soon as her 
visitor had departed. ‘“ What heaps it'll cost! Where have you 
been all day? Lady Conniston says she will be most happy to see 
you on Tuesday, only what on earth will you do about adress? Oh! 
won't this look lovely at night ?” 

“Kitty dear, do you think Mr. Gus Wilding will have told Mr. 
Kilgower about you before Tuesday ?” said Hyacinth slyly. 

Kitty gnashed her pearls of teeth, and almost began to cry, as she 
complained— 

“How nasty of you, Hyacinth, to put me in mind of my misery, 
just when I had happily forgotten it for a bit! Oh, I wish he was at 
the bottom of the ocean, I do, I do !” 

“See!” said Hyacinth, and she opened her parcel, and produced first 
one picture, then the other, and finally the leathern box. 

“ Hyacinth ! !!” 

She rummaged out every key the house contained, and at last found 
one that would open the desk, and then Kitty’s eyes gloated over each 
well-remembered letter, the beautiful handkerchiefs, her photographs, 
and a broken fan her lover had taken from her one night. She had 
forgotten that. She threw everything into the fire, and hugged her 
sister to her bosom, whilst she made the little heroine recount her 
adventures from beginning to end. 

* * * * * 





Hyacinth had only ridden away from Place a few minutes, 
and the young man was still gazing after her, and thinking that in all 
his life he had never seen any one ‘half so beautiful, on horseback or 
elsewhere, when he was touched on the shoulder, and some one said to 


him: “ Dick, what in the world are you standing out here in the rain 
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without your hat for? ‘You look as if you had been Gorgonised. I 
thought you had gone to Derry.” 

He replied: “I am all abroad, Gus. I don’t know what to make 
of it. A young lady, ever so pretty, has just been here, and she 
says she’s my sister Jean, who is six feet high, you know, and has red 
hair and nine children, and she sent her love to me, by myself—her 
best love, too. Oh! she is so awfully pretty—her hair is ever so much 
below her waist, and such little feet, with such muddy boots! Gus, 
tell me, am I myself, or some other fellow ?” 

“Look here, young man, if I hadn’t seen you at breakfast this 
morning I should think our wines had been too much for you last 
night, and never allow you to dine at mess again. Don’t be such an 
ass,” said Gus Wilding, taking the lad’s arm and leading him indoors. 
No sooner were they in the sitting-room than Dick made a bound, 
and sprang on something lying on the hearthrug. “The button off 
her glove!” he exclaimed, putting it to his lips theatrically, and then 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Are you mad” asked his friend. ‘ What is all this rubbish 
about ?” 

“T tell you I can’t tell you at all,” replied the other. “TI came in 
a few minutes ago, having been too late for the train, and found a 
lady with all her hair down, and a very wet riding-habit, sitting in 
that chair warming her feet, who told me that you were not at home, 
and that she was my sister—at least, Dick Farquhar’s sister. I always 
believed that I was Dick Farquhar ; but she didn’t seem to be aware 
of the fact ; so perhaps I am mistaken as to my identity.” 

Dick was going on to regret that he had not a little dog at home to 
“laugh and wag his tail,” like that of the unfortunate old lady in our 
nursery books, whose petticoats the felonious and indelicate pedlar 
“eut all round about,” when Mr. Wilding broke in with “Good 
gracious! I suppose the woman came after the spoons; only no one 
in their senses would imagine the plate in Irish lodgings to be 
silver.” 

“T tell you she was a lady,” said Dick mdignantly, “although she 
did ride away without a servant. Stay; she wrote me a letter, as I 
wasn’t at home. Ah! what’s this? ‘ Augustus Wilding, Esquire ;’ 
this 7s the note she wrote. (What pretty writing!) What can it 
mean ?” . 

“She doesn’t seem to know much about either of us; she hasn't 
even called me by my right name,” said Gus Wilding, opening the 
letter. As he read ita deep colour suffused his face, and he burst 
into a loud laugh. . 

“Plucky girl!” he exclaimed. “ Well, I have succeeded in giving 
Miss O'Shaughnessy a good fright.” 

“Do explain !” cried the other. 
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And Gus proceeded : 
“You know that I believed that the lovely Miss O'Shaughnessy 
you have heard of cared for me—I was a fool ever to think so, but I 


did. I was madly in love with her, and she treated me abominably. . 


She used to receive my letters, and send darling little notes in reply ; 
made me a complete baby or idiot in her hands, and then coolly 
accepted another man without even having the grace to take the trouble 
to tell me I was jilted. The man is a fellow I like very much, and for 
whom I could have wished a more true-hearted wife than Miss 
O’Shaughnessey. In the first rage of my disappointment I imagined 
that she was thoroughly bad, and would behave to every man as she 
had treated me, and I determined to baulk her, and like a beast and a 
cad threatened to tell her new lover of her conduct to me. Poor 
Kitty! As if I would hurt one hair of her silly little head. She 
won't jilt Kilgower though, because of his money. Poor child—the 
O’Shaughnesseys are very poor, and she often used to tell me before 
we were engaged (engaged !) that it was her intention to sell herself 
for money.” 

“ But,” here interrupted Dick, “ was that girl Miss O’Shaughnessey ? 
And why did she pretend to be my sister, and what is the letter 
about ?” 

“ Listen,” and Gus read: 

“T have come here at a time when I felt certain you would be 
absent, to do my very best to frustrate your cruel intentions. When 
it is out of your power to harm the poor girl who is so very very sorry 
for the wrong way in which she has behaved to you, you will I think 
be reasonable enough to consider that she was much too poor and 
ambitious to make you a good wife. I know I have acted dishonestly 
in thus removing all proofs of her foolish conduct. I act thus entirely 
out of my own head. I believe I know enough of men’s nature to be 
very sure that you will never own to having been tricked in this way,, 
and may hope we are safe. 

“ Her sister.” 

“She must be a clever girl,” said Gus. “‘ Her sister’—her sister 
Hyacinth, whom I lave never seen. Do you see she has not men- 
tioned Kitty’s name once, there is nothing in this letter to shew who 
it is she has ‘acted thus’ for! Hyacinth is more gifted with brains 
than her sister. I wonder if she is as lovely. How did she steal the 
things away? Pictures gone! and the desk too !—what an ass I was 
to let them lie about. However, poor Kitty has been teazed long 
enough.” 

“You have entirely got over your spoon for that lady, I think,” 
said Dick. 

“Yes; when I don’t see her I am all right, but if I were to meet 
her to-morrow, and she were to exercise Ker matchless little arts of 
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fascination, I should be as much of a fool as ever. I never loved any 
woman before I saw Kitty, and always thought that when I did fall 
in love it would be with a clever one; but Kitty has no sense, no 
originality, only a perfect face and winning manners. You will see her 
on Tuesday at Lady Conniston’s bal costumé.” 

I must do Mr. Gus Wilding the justice to own that he spoke the 
truth thoroughly in saying that he would not really injure Kitty. He 
was angry with her, of course, and 


“ Shamed in all his nature 
To have loved so slight a thing,” 


for he was a man of sound, capital intellect, and was conscious of her 
inferiority, even at the time he had most passionately loved her. 
* * * * ~ 

Undine was drinking coffee in the library at Conniston Lodge, on 
the night of the bal costumé, with a goodly group of officers and 
courtiers of different nations and periods in attendance. 

It was about eleven o'clock, and Gus Wilding, in the uniform of the 
—th Lancers, and Dick Farquhar as Romeo, in a suit of exquisite 
pale blue satin, had just arrived. They found their way to Kitty, who 
bit her lips and looked red and uncomfortable when Gus asked her for 
a dance. 

As she made a pretence of seeing how deeply she was engaged, to 
’ hide her confusion, Gus just whispered in her ear “You need not be 
afraid of me,” and she beamed upon him out of her blue eyes, saying, 
“JT will dance this next valse with you.” And she took his arm, 
ignoring utterly a Mephistopheles who was approaching to claim her 
hand. 

“Will you present me to your sister?” said Gus, as they left the 
room together. “ Kitty—Miss O’Shaughnessey—did you really think 
I should be such a brute as to tell tales about you ?” 

“JT know I deserve quite everything,” Kitty replied, penitently. 
“T want you to believe that I had no idea at all about Hyacinth’s 
going to you. Oh! and you must not scold her please !” 

Lovely as she looked then, the blue eyes had lost their old magic 
for Gus Wilding, and before the valse was over he more than ever 
realised the fact that he had made a grand mistake, and felt thankful 
that he had been released in time, and that this beautiful, vapid 
creature was not to be his wife. 

‘‘ How splendid The O’Shaughnessey looks to-night!” was the most 
hackneyed expression of the evening, and certainly Kitty was the most 
exquisitely lovely thing imaginable; but some few people, those 
chiefly who were in the habit of witnessing Miss O’'Shaughnessey’s 
triumphs constantly, were not entirely disposed to yield the palm of 
beauty to her, and deserted in favour of her sister, who had the charm 
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of novelty, and was most becomingly attired in an ancient primrose- 
coloured brocade that had belonged to an ancestress of the O’Shaugh- 
nesseys, and which clever Hyacinth had adapted splendidly to her 
own little figure. 

Young Farquhar, who knew scarcely any one in the room, was 
measuring his height of six-feet-one against the wall, most anxious to 
discover the daring little creature whose acquaintance he had made so 
very oddly the week before. 

He was dreamily thinking about her, and fancying somehow that 
she would presently appear in her splashed habit and muddy boots, 
unable to imagine her in any other costume, when his attention was 
attracted by the conversation of two men close to him. 

“The O’Shaughnessey is in fine form to-night,” said one. “ Ennis- 
killen will lose its greatest ornament when she marries. Capital 
catch for her, Kilgower is. She hasn’t a penny.” 

“Ts she one of a large family ?” the other inquired. 

“No; only Kitty herself and a decrepit old father. Oh! and 
another girl, she told me once, a brat still at school, not likely to put 
her sister's nose out of joint yet.” 

Dick Farquhar was much amused, and felt rather inclined to con- 
tradict the last statement. The first speaker continued : 

“Do you know who that little thing is, in the yellow Pompadour 
dress, dancing with Glyn? She is uncommonly nice.” 

“Really I don’t. She is very pretty, certainly, and that is her own 
hair, powdered. It is much more becoming than a wig. I shall get 
myself introduced.” 

Colonel Glyn and the Madame de Pompadour had just valsed past 
this group, and Dick immediately recognised, in spite of the different 
costume, Miss Hyacinth O’Shaughnessey. 

Of course he felt that he could not speak to her unless she first made 
some sign of recognition; but fortune favoured him. When the dance 
was over, and the couples were, so to speak, letting the steam down 
gradually, by promenading round the room, a small trinket fell from 
Madame de Pompadour’s necklace. 

She did not discover her loss, and as Dick was slightly acquainted 
with Colonel Glyn he found courage enough to pick up the locket, 
and restore it to its owner. 

That Hyacinth knew him again was unmistakable, from the pretty 
colour that mounted to her cheeks. As she courtseyed her thanks to 
Dick, Colonel Glyn said, “ Miss O’Shaughnessey, I will leave you in 
better hands than my own, if you will allow me. May I present 
Mr. Farquhar, Miss Hyacinth O’Shaughnessey ?” 

Both the young persons were rather embarrassed when Colonel 
Glyn left them, but Dick naturally was not so confused as Hyacinth, 
and pretty calmly asked her hand for the next dance. 
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“T am not engaged,” she said to him, “ but let me speak to you, 
please. I must pray you never to seek to know why I imposed upon 
you so the other day. Believe me my case was very urgent, and— 
how could I have guessed you were Mr. Farquhar ?” 

“Miss O'Shaughnessey ”"——she motioned him with her hand not 
to interrupt her, and continued : 

“TJ knew you to-night directly I saw you, when you came and spoke 
to me, and I hoped I might have the chance of asking you not to 
betray me; but when Colonel Glyn said your name! Oh! I beg 
your pardon so much! How rude you must think me to have told 
you all those fearful stories !” 

“Indeed I was only too charmed to think I had such a beautiful 
sister,” said Dick, “and I wish most heartily that you had never 
found out who I was. At least I don’t mean that—but—Miss 
O’Shaughnessey I hope you won’t mind—don’t be angry, please; but 
the fact is I know what you came for, and I think your conduct is 
the most heroic and jolly thing I ever heard of, and so awfully clever 
too; and, in fact, I haven’t been able to think of anything else ever 
since. Oh! I wish you would keep on our relationship, and let me 
be your brother still. Do!” 

They were alone together in a small ante-chamber adjoining the 
dancing-room, with muslin curtains veiling the doorway. Dick had 
taken one of Hyacinth’s hands as he spoke, and was looking into her 
face with earnest pleading grey eyes. : 

He was very much in love, and was already aware of it. It does not 
take a long acquaintance for folks to fall in love with each other ; but 
I think they scarcely ever own it, even to themselves, after only two 
short meetings. But as Romeo and Madame de Pompadour stood 
there, he knew that, over and above all his boyish flirtations, this was 
the one great absorbing passion of his life, and that he had loved her 
from the moment he had first seen her; and Hyacinth, though the 
thought of “being in love” hardly entered her matter-of-fact little 
head, felt confused, though not uncomfortably so, when the lad’s 
handsome face bent over her, and somehow did not want to take her 
hand away, although it was a liberty she generally would have indig- 
nantly resented. 

The band struck up the ‘ Amoretten Tanze, and he put his arm 
round her without a word, and they went back to the ball-room and 
valsed till the music ceased. 

And they danced the next dance, together, and the next and the next. 
Their conduct was disgraceful, and the worst of it was that they did not 
seem to be the least shenal of themselves. Dick never said, “ May I 
have the pleasure of this dance with you ?” and Hyacinth not once went 
through the farce of looking at her card to see if she were engaged 
or no; there was simply an understanding between them already. 
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“You must call me Dick, you know,” he told her in the course of 
the evening, “as I am your brother,” and though she was far too 
proper to promise this, Hyacinth found she could not think of him as 
“ Mr. Farquhar.” 

As Ido not wish this story to bear any resemblance to a Chinese 
play, which continues from night to night, commencing at the birth 
of the hero and following him to the grave, where, as Artemus Ward 
says, “it cheerfully ends,” I shall conclude. Who does not know 
that_when matters have arrived so far Hyacinth will reward Dick 
Farquhar and that Kitty becomes Mrs. Kilgower? | 














Sack the Post. 


A WELSH SKETCH. 
By ANNIE BEALE. 


Ty a country where a dozen, or at most a score, of surnames, suffice 
for all the families of its inhabitants, some distinctive is needful to 
mark individuals. ‘This is especially the case in Wales, where the 
Christian is frequently a repetition of the surname, the omission of the 
letter “s” alone indicating the difference, and that only occasionally. 
Thus we have Evan Evans, William Williams, Davy Davies or David 
Davids, Griffy. Griffies or Griffith Griffiths, and, as in the instance of 
the hero of this sketch, John Johns. Or, if the family name already 
end in “s,” it is simply repeated, as James James, Thomas Thomas, 
and the like. It would seem that as Welsh names have gradually 
become anglicised the plural form has been substituted for the prefix 
ap, or son; Ap David and Ap Shenkin, answering to Davidson and 
Jenkinson, being now Davids and Jenkins. Of course there are excep- 
tions, as in Lloyd or Llwyd, Pryse, Gwynne or Wynne, Prytherch, 
and others. 

In order to distinguish persons blessed with these oft-repeated syno- 
nyms some sort of nickname is necessary, and accordingly the residence 
or occupation,” personal or intellectual gifts, or some peculiarity of the 
individual, is employed. This brings us to John Johns, or Jack the 
Post. 

It was said at Trefavon that this worthy was Jack-of-all-trades, 
because he professed to be postman, hairdresser, waiter, bard, sailor, 
Frenchman, and gentleman ; but as his actual and principal occupation 
was that of letter carrier he was called Jack the Post. 

His father had been a soldier, who had served in the Peninsular war, 
was taken prisoner by the French, and had married a Frenchwoman. 
It was said that his grandfather on the maternal side had been per- 
ruquier, coiffeur, and barbier to some fabulously magnificent French- 
man, and that his grandmother had been demoiselle de compagnie to 
his wife ; so it was doubtless to them that Jack owed his bent towards 
hairdressing, shaving, and gentility. 

When Jack’s father, known as Johns the Pensioner, died, Jack ran 
away to sea. Tired of a seafaring life, a turn for which he had evi- 
dently not received from his forefathers, he entered a gentleman’s 
service, where he learnt to wait, amongst other acquirements ; but 
tired of this also he finally found his way to Trefavon. How he 
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became postman was a mystery to every one but himself. He knew 
that he owed this honour to his impudence and presence of mind, or, 
as he would have put it, to native talent. 

He had nothing to do,-so as idleness is often the mother of verse- 
making, he took to writing verses, and sent his somewhat unrhythmical 
attempt to a newspaper. While awaiting the hoped-for result of this 
effort at the post-office, he spied one of the two ladies who then held 
the slow and heavy government appointment of post-mistresses peeping 
into a letter and striving to decipher its contents. 

‘“‘T shouldn't wonder if that’s my letter,” said Jack, startling Miss 
Evans from her curiosity. “Don’t be frightened, miss; I ’ont be 
telling ; only if you can’t read the direction I can, for I learnt in 
foreign parts.” 

Miss Evans, caught tripping, handed him the letter, and Jack read 
the address fluently, assuring her that there was nothing in any lan- 
guage that he could not read, and wishing that he could assist so 
amiable a lady. 

He filled the next postal vacancy. 

When Jack was chosen postman of Trefavon he was a proud and 
important man. He was young, brisk, and good-looking, and these 
properties were as admirable forty or fifty years ago as they are now. 
He had, besides, an aristocratic bearing, which he maintained under 
all circumstances. He never forgot that his grandmother had been 
demoiselle de compagnie, and he kept her memory “ green in his soul” 
by a well-starched and blossom-white shirt frill; while he maintained 
a perpetual in memoriam of his grandfather in a head of hair grace- 
ful and redundant as a corn-field, and a fresh-complexioned face, pure 
from even the suspicion of a beard. 

No wonder that Trefavon gloried in its new postman. It was de- 
lightful to have a full-fledged letter-bearer, in place of the ancient 
Mercury who had lost his wings; and Jack’s feet were winged in 
those days before genteel gout had weighted them. Still, he was too 
well born ever to be ina hurry. We all begin an occupation zea- 
lously, and if years cause us to flag, it is the course of nature; so 
Jack set to work with a will. 

As he emerged from the post-office on his first day of service, letters 
in hand, head erect, shirt-frills protrusive, his admiring but envious 
neighbours exclaimed, “ Look you at Jack Tar, with his sails abreast !” 
“Here comes Jack Frog, all of a hop!” “ There’s handsome and gen- 
teel he is!” said the ladies. Jack, sublimely conscious, went from 
door to door as if he had been born carrying letters. But although 
he had seen the world and knew a little of most things, there was 
one point connected with his profession that he had not studied: he 
could not make a postman’s rap; indeed this accomplishment was 
unknown at Trefavon. Single, double, treble, even quadruple and 
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quintuple knocks, were heard in that place, but not the incisive rat-tat 
of the postman. Jack had acquired the footman’s knock, and he 
inaugurated his rounds by nearly knocking the door of a nervous and 
travelled lady off its hinges. She took him to task and in hand at 
once. She showed him how sounds heralding letters were produced 
in London; for in those days the heavy but welcome postman’s knock 
resounded through every house in the great city, and bells and letter- 
boxes at the gates were unknown. 

“This is how we do it in town,” she said, crushing her own 
knuckles on her own knocker. 

*T see, ma'am. Just so; rat-tat-too,’ cried Jack, enchanted, 
pounding the iron on his thumb. 

The lady forgot her nerves, and they made such a noise between 
them that not only the household but all the neighbouring servants 
came to see what was the matter. 

Letters were rare and expensive when Jack began office, and not 
the cheap, carelessly read, heedlessly written missives they are 
now. Letters were letters then. People did not care to give their 
sixpences, shillings, and even half-crowns for nothing, so the writers 
made it a point of conscience to cover “the virgin page” with 
close-lined calligraphy. Large sheets of paper, foolscap may be, were 
filled, and time was made to cross them and even re-cross them 
with red ink. Such letters will soon be curiosities, but the pleasure 
of writing and reading them was great. And they were legible, de- 
spite their apparent difficulties. The handwriting of the period was 
small and neat ; it would be called cramped now ; “but it was like the 
ladies, stiff and ‘atraight, perhaps, but useful. 

Jack admired good writing, and liked to see genuine copper-plate. 
He considered that there was no excuse for illegibility when people 
had been taught, and grumbled much at the signatures of the 
aristocracy, when he conferred the blessing of a franked letter on a 
household. Still he felt a certain pride when he exclaimed : 

“A frank. Nothing to pay. What! can’t you read? That’s my 
Lord Pontavon. That’s Jones Tanybwlch, the member. See you how 
they cheat government by sending letters that don’t belong to them, 
and have no more to do with public affairs than this for poor Jenkins, 
blacksmith, who can’t afford a shilling to pay for it.” 

Jack was also an admirer of coats-of-arms and crests, and bought a 
book on heraldry to help him in the study of the ponderous seals that 
graced the voluminous letters in which he gloried. He was honest, 
and considered himself at liberty to amuse himself with the outsides 
of his burden, but not with the contents. The heraldic emblems, 
love mottoes in English and French, initials, and business signs, were 
all patent to him. These were stamped into the sealing-wax ; for letters 
were too rare in those days to be trusted to the thin gum-fastening of 
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ours, as easily melted as doubtfully adhered. Match, candle, wax, and 
seal were needed, and there ‘was a pride in the clear round stamp 
made with pains, and shutting your letter as with lock and key. No 
wonder that seals and franks were carefully collected then, as stamps 
and monograms are now, and postage-cards, doubtless, will be some 
day. They will be a curious revelation ! 

Jack’s letters were sometimes a heavy weight on his mind. It 
went to his heart to take one to a poor soul panting for it—perhaps 
from a child in another continent—and to hear that there was no 
half-crown or shilling forthcoming. He would even advance the 
money from his own meagre store, or run the chance of disgrace by 
leaving the letter till the morrow. Let us be thankful to Rowland 
Hill for the blessing of the penny postage. 

As there was at that period only one postal delivery at Trefavon, 
Jack found soon that he had much spare time on his hands. He 
began to dawdle, as did most government officials. How could he 
help it? In the first place, he had to wait for the mail coach; for 
this magnificent institution, with its relays of panting horses, its 
scarlet-coated, gold-laced coachman, and horn-blowing, full-cheeked 
guard, was occasionally late. Although wonderfully punctual at inn 
doors, considering casualties, it could not defy the elements like the 
trains. Snow, high as the horses’ legs, a monster oak prostrated across 
the turnpike, a blinding storm, would cause delay; and then Jack, 
the four ready-harnessed posters, the ostlers, the waiters, and the 
idlers, must linger and linger, doing nothing. Even when he had 
received the bulging letter-bags from the guard, and hurried with 
them to-the post-office, he was compelled to wait till the mail-cart 
was despatched to a distant town through which the mail coach did 
not pass; till the letier-bags were made up for such gentry as could 
afford a servant to fetch them; and finally till the Misses Evans had 
overhauled the letters. Jack would have helped the ladies, but he 
found that they liked having their little private investigations to 
themselves, so he turned his active mind to other occupation. He 
bethought himself of those ancestorial perruques and shaving materials 
of which he preserved a dim idea, and resolved to set up the profession 
of his forefathers. There was neither hairdresser nor barber in 
Trefavon, and indeed there would not have been clients enough to 
support one; but a gentleman with other resources might, Jack 
thought, turn heads to account; so, as he had already turned the 
heads of the ladies, he resolved to make an attempt on the gentlemen. 
All the men wore clean faces in those days except the privileged 
military, whose mustaches were much admired and envied; and 
the ladies wanted their hair cut and curled, for redundant false locks 
and artificial plaits were not in vogue. So one day there appeared, 
protruding from Jack’s window, a span new red and blue barber’s 
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pole, and within the said lattice a wig. Everybody stopped to 
admire, and long before he issued from the post-office, letters in hand, 
there was a crowd before his door. 

“Shall I be your first patient, Jack ?” said Doctor Jones, who had 
stopped with the rest to admire the pole. 

“Very proud, Doctor, but can’t stop to shave you now,” answered 
Jack, making a resonant rat-tat on a neighbouring door. 

“V'o-morrow at eight, then,’ shouted the Doctor, whose face was 
adorned with two or three black strips at the moment, due to hasty 
shaving. 

Jack took him at his word. He was at his house as his clock 
struck eight, furnished with every appliance. It would have been 
difficult to say whether the Doctor, his wife, or Jack trembled most 
during the ensuing operation; but inherited genius triumphed, and 
Mrs. Jones was heard to say that it was the first morning since her 
marriage that she had not cut court plaster for the Doctor. She 
submitted her own locks to Jack at once, and her fiat went forth, so 
that Jack’s fortune was made. She spoke to the elegance of his 
attitudes, his tender manipulation of the Doctor’s nose, the whiteness 
of his apron and towels, the brightness of the razors, and soon. As 
to her own hair, it was cut and curled to perfection, as all her friends 
could see. The Doctor declared that he had never been so clean and 
comfortably shaved in his life, and he gave Jack an order to operate 
daily on his person at eight o’clock, promising to doctor him in 
return, “This contract lasted half a century, and when the time came 
for an early mail, Jack would say to the Misses Evans, “I'll just go 
and shave the Doctor, Miss, while you look over that letter. Ill be back 
before you've finished.” The sarcasm was of use, and the letter 
dropped. 

On the strength of success Jack married a wife. He disappointed 
many active, fresh-cheeked damsels, and did not greatly better his own 
condition, by choosing a sickly, pale-faced, dawdling, but amiable girl, 
called Nanno the Lamb, from her being serving-maid at a hostel so 
entitled. Jack and Nanno ought to have made a perfect whole, for 
they were very different. Jack was choleric, Nanno calm. He was 
neat and methodical, she untidy and irregular. He was industrious, 
she was idle. He was well-kempt and clothed, she slatternly and 
careless. But she was too proud of his outer man to neglect it, and 
so he was as spruce as a peacock and never had to wait for clean 
linen. Whether this was due to her love or his choler nobody cared 
to assert. 

“ There’s no accounting for taste,” said his female friends, when his 
wedding-bells sounded. ‘The Lamb's well rid of her, and Jack 
the Post ‘ll soon want to be rid of her too.” 

But there is a charm in a quiet, amiable, gentle nature, not to be 
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despised ; therefore Jack never really wished to be ridof her. But still 
he did not give her too much of his company, except when he was ill, 
and then she might possibly have wished to be rid of him. 

He added the profession of waiter to his other occupations soon 
after his marriage. His former capacity of gentleman’s servant 
rendered this easy, and as dinner parties were only occasional delights 
at Trefavon they did not weigh heavily on his mind, though Doctor 
Jones asserted that they disagreed with his constitution. 

It may be asked how Jack got through his multifarious duties ; and 
the answer is ready. He took time for them. He was never ina 
hurry, and if he sometimes tarried, he performed them conscientiously 
at last. It was not a fast age, and as he increased in years and 
honours, his powers slackened, and he was content to walk in the 
steps of his predecessors, until that aristocratic disease, the gout, bade 
him walk slower still, which was not, certainly, necessary. But we 
must not anticipate. Jack, who had a diplomatic turn, made times, 
seasons, and occupations fit. Punctuality was not the virtue of 
Trefavon, and as the town clock lost time, and no railway as yet 
roused the inhabitants to unseemly haste, he managed to get through 
his work better than most people. 

Thus Jack the Post had the day before him. If the mail arrived 
early he despatched his public business first—sometimes delaying it 
to shave a very importunate customer ; if the mail was late his private 
affairs took precedence. Government occasionally changes her plans, 
so the hours of postal delivery would alter when Medes and Persians 
did not rule the land. Jack grumbled, and wished for the Medes and 
Persians. At one time the mail came in the evening, and this inter- 
fered sadly with his waiting, as well as with the contentment of the 
public. But he never hurried. The white-frilled, black-coated, 
powdered butler of five, was the slowly-methodical postman of seven 
or eight. He waited so well that no dinner-party was perfect with- 
out him, and it was understood that Johns, as he was called on those 
occasions, was obliged to absent himself if he could find no suitable 
substitute. But he was always back to help the maids, or, what was 
more important, to assist an overburdened guest to his home or bed. 
Men sat long over their wine forty years ago, and even Bacchus was 
not as fast as he is now. 

It was torture to the expectant to watch Jack from house to house, 
letters in one hand, lantern in the other. Imagine a love-lorn 
maiden, an anxious parent, a poor fellow hoping for money, with 
brow glued to the window-pane, while he was making his slow rounds 
within eyeshot. Now he paused before rapping at a door to examine 
an address by his rushlight; now, that gleam of hope rendered in- 
visible, to gossip with the servant. Again, he had omitted a letter, 
and turned back to deliver it ; or he had to wait five minutes for the 
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money; or he went down a bystreet and disappeared altogether. 
Perhaps an hour or two passed before your turn came. 

People who lived in the heart of the country were badly off in those 
days and their letters reached them anyhow. Sometimes there was a 
female Mercury, strong of limb and swift of foot, who fetched and 
carried for the neighbourhood ; sometimes the coal-women, with their 
small carts and panniers, were letter-bearers; and sometimes Jack 
honoured them by taking them himself. This was done of his own 
free will, for he would have murmured had Government superadded 
the task; but he enjoyed a trudge up the mountain, and a welcome 
at country-house or farmstead, where an unexpected letter was like a 
rose at Christmas. We have said that he was a poet, and poetry 
seems to hang on the mountain mists as song in the woodlands. He 
drank it in as he toiled up the hills and yielded it up at the fireside. 
He ever received a rapturous welcome, and “Here’s Jack the Post! 
there must be a letter!” resounded on all sides. He was regaled with 
cwrw da (good ale) and edibles, and in return poured forth the com- 
plimentary verse he had composed on his way. Did he perchance 
depart unfeasted he left no stanza behind him. “I’m not a dry poet,” 
he would say. 

“Here's a letter worth its weight. I can see the red crossing 
through the paper. It’s from Master Shon in Australia. I know his 
direction,” was the style of his greeting, and all the household would 
be at the door. 

He was often bearer of missives that excited his curiosity. On one 
occasion the address on a letter was, “ To the Royal Family of Bryn- 
goch.” He was much excited when he delivered this at a country- 
house, and learnt, after patient waiting, that it was a “ bidding letter,” 
put by mischance into the post-office. Indeed the addresses would 
have puzzled a cleverer man than he. One was returned from the 
Dead Letter Office which the Misses Evans gave up in despair. It 
was “ Dafydd Dafydds, Saer (carpenter), Cow’s Street, Rile a Wite.”’ 
Jack found it out. A man of the name of Davids had a son, a car- 
penter, at Cowes, Isle of Wight, and he was the writer. 

Jack and Nanno had an only son, of whom they were justly proud. 
Half a dozen daughters also grew up around them, but they were as 
so many oatmeal cakes to a loaf of wheaten bread, when valued with 
Jackey bach the Post, as this youth was called by way of distinction. 
He and his father were inseparable, and he followed his steps like a 
dog. As soon as his hands could clasp a knocker and hold a mug, 
Jack uplifted him to learn the postman’s rap, and made him his 
Ganymede at his shaving operations. 

When years brought to our postman, not only wisdom, but attacks 
of gout, Jackey bach became a useful auxiliary. But his father never 


delegated his office to him; he might aid, but not usurp. Ile hobbled. 
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through his rounds, and the town grumbled; but no one thought of 
suspending him. Nanno affirmed that Jack inherited the disease from 
a French ancestor who was an alderman—her ideas of Paris being 
somewhat misty; he declared that he caught it of Dr. Jones, and 
Mrs. Grundy said he owed it to his dinner parties. Whatever the 
origin of the disease, it was well that he lived and hobbled when he 
did, for a gouty postman would not be tolerated now. We hear of 
engine-drivers with swollen legs who are superseded when they can no 
longer stand to drive their volcanic steed; but we see no halting 
postmen. What becomes of them when they do halt ? 

Charles Knight says in his ‘ History of England, “On the morning 
of the 10th of January, 1840, the people of the United Kingdom rose 
in the possession of a new power—the power of sending by the post a 
letter not weighing more than half an ounce upon the prepayment of 
one penny, and this without any regard to the distance the letter had 
to travel.” On that “auspicious morn” Jack the Post awoke to in- 
creased labour and responsibility. There was joy in Trefavon and 
expectation was rampant. The Misses Evans were superannuated, 
and a postmaster of less inquisitive mind had succeeded them. When 
Jack received his first bundle of cheap letters his countenance fell. 
Was he to leave them for nothing? It was unparalleled. He con- 
soled himself a little by commenting on each door step upon the new 
envelope. 

“ Here’s a picture for a penny! A woman letting off little angels 
in the midst of all sorts of people. Shame for the General Post-Office 
to be putting such pictures on the letters. All for a penny; and 
prepaid, indeed !” 

When Mulready’s artistic envelope was succeeded by Her Majesty’s 
head in the shape of a penny stamp Jack wondered how the Queen 
liked to be stuck up in the corner of everybody’s letter ; and for his 
part he thought the Postmaster-General, Mr. Rowland Hill, might as 
well have let the letters alone. “They came often enough before, and 
his newfangles had trebled ’em.” 

The innovation of the penny post brought to our postman an attack 
of gout, and Nanno’s amiability succumbed. She was heard to wish 
the letters in the fire, which made Jack righteously indignant : 

“ You, a religious woman, ‘Nanno, going to chapel three times on 
Sundays, and once a week besides? Shame for you!” . 

But Jack survived worse inflictions than the penny post. He 
witnessed the suppression of his friend the mail coach, and the intro- 
duction of a railway at Trefavon. True, his son was chosen to carry 
the bags to and from the train, and was eventually made country post- 
man, for there were soon two diurnal deliveries of letters; but Jack 
felt that while his work waxed his dignity waned. He had yet to 
bear the burden of post-office orders, registered letters, and payment 
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in stamps, which brought him responsibility without honour. His 
honesty had never been questioned, and now there were inquiries from 
the General Post-Office concerning missing documents and stamps of 
which he knew nothing. His hair grew grey, and his wife said he was 
getting old before his time—he had certainly turned fifty-five. 

Cheap newspapers and the book post were nearly fatal to poor Jack, 
and he declared his intention of throwing up his appointment. But 
as his other trades were not so brisk as they used to be, it ended by 
his retaining it, and finding some consolation in insisting on payment 
for over-weight. 

Jack must have been verging on seventy when the mania for valen- 
tines revived, and Christmas and New-Year cards were showered over 
the land. 

“T shall get a donkey and panniers,” he said. “Call this a holi- 
day! Call this Christmas! If they doubled one’s Christmas boxes it 
might be bearable ; but not asixpence more for all this waste of time.” 

He was consoled when young voices assailed him with “ Any for 
me, Jack the Post?” and he saw the delighted faces of the children as 
he distributed his burden. 

“ Well, they amuse young people, but what business have old folks 
with such vain nonsense ?” he said. 

The worst fit of gout he ever had was occasioned by the parcel post. 
He resisted this incursion of the enemy. 

“Tm not a shop-boy. That’s not my trade, and I ’ont be 
carrying hanboxes and ladies’ finery from house to house. I'l 
complain to the General Post-Office. Ill memorialise the House of 
Commons.” 

“ Come you, father bach,” said Jackey bach ; “Tl carry the parcels, 
and you shall take the letters.” 

“You've enough to do already. Tramp, tramp, tramp, eight miles 
and back, in all weathers,” said poor Jack, despondingly. “I’m nearly 
finished before my time. My hair’s white, and I’m as thin as a post. 
’Tis hard that the workers should die for the idle. Every thing’s 
changed since I was young. Since the poor Doctor died nobody wants 
shaving, and it makes one ill to see the thick, dirty, unchristian beards 
on decent men’s faces. Women don’t want their hair cut. How 
should they, since ‘tis false? The gentry dine at seven or eight, and 
have pages, indeed, in buttons, to break their crockery ; instead of a 
waiter in powder and frills like me, to take care of it. And they have 
slits in their doors and letter-boxes, and bells, so that even my knock, 
of which I was proud, is no longer needed. And they’re worked off 
their legs at the office. What with the telegraph, and all the rest, 
there’s no peace day or night. I say it’s wicked to write on wire like 
that, and was learnt of the Evil One. ’Tis time for Christian people 
to go out of the world.” 
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Jack, however, hobbled on a little longer, till the hair grew that 
broke the camel’s back. 

On the Ist of October, 1870, came the first invasion of postal cards. 
They fell thick as leaves in autumn from the letter-bags, covered with 
jests, verses, advertisements, orders, insults, messages, and caricatures. 
Some “die of a rose in aromatic pain;’ poor Jack succumbed to a 
queen’s head on a piece of ornamented pasteboard. 

“Tl never soil my fingers with one of them things,” said Jack, 
taking up the letters, and letting fall the cards. “You may take ’em, 
Jackey bach, if you will, but nobody shall say that Jack the Post 
reads what government has confided to his trust.” 

Thus magnanimously did Jack resign office. 

“We must go to the union, Nanno,” he said to his wife, when he 
went straight home without his letters, followed shortly after by his 
son, who had secured them and the obnoxious cards. 

He sat down in his old chair, formerly devoted to his customers, 
and looked out of the window at his faded barber’s pole. “I shan’t 
be with you long, for I’ve nothing to do. Let us be good to one 
another, Nanno fach.” 

The old woman went to him and put her hand on his white head. 

“Come you, Jack. The children are good, and the Lord is sufficient 
for us.” 

“We must go to the union all the same, Nanno.” 

“Not while I live, father,” said their son. “I shall be postman 
instead of you, who have resigned, and we will live together still. We 
will be partners, and have the old pole fresh painted.” 

Jacky was off again with the letters, for he dared not wait. Tears 
streamed down the faces of the aged pair, as they remained a few 
moments silent. 

“Now you can go to chapel mornings and evenings with me,” said 
Nanno, gently. “The letters were stopping you. Perhaps they were 
heavy on your soul.” 

“Maybe I’ve thought too much of them. I don’t suppose there'll 
be letters in Heaven, so I'll do as you say, Nanno.” 


Thus Jack the Post consoled himself, while his son reigned in his 
stead. 





VOL. XXXVI. 











Across the Fields. 
(See Mr. Elmore’s picture.) 


I. 


As home from church you wend the way 
Your aspect of contentment 

Shows that you've trouble to display 
A righteous resentment 

Against the world, the flesh, and—what 
Betrays a mind unsainted,— 

Wen to suppose that—some-one’s—not 
As black as he’s been painted. 


II. 


Surely the world can’t be so bad 
While such fair flow’rs are springing— 
The sky’s so blue—and songs so glad 
The little birds are singing! 
As for the flesh, upon your cheek, 
It’s kissable and pleasant ; 
And for the—but best not to speak 
Of him, perhaps, at present. 


Ill. 


Sweet little maid, next Sunday morn 
I prythee retro pede, 

Come with me, through the waving corn, 
And past the brooklet reedy, 

To church; and when the parson stout 
Comes by with stately carriage, 

We'll ask him if he'll please read out, 
“T publish banns of marriage .. .” 











a Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
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AX Bunch of Violets. 


CHapter I, 
ONE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


One o'clock in the morning! And a sharp, nipping November 
morning it was, as the drivers of two broughams and a hansom cab, 
drawn up at the garden gate of a miniature villa in one of the 
shadiest groves of the wood of St. John, could testify. They had 
been ordered at midnight, but their “gentlemen” had as yet made 
no sign of going away. On the contrary, the signs were all in favour 
of still further conviviality. 

At last a flood of light broke on the trim gravel walk, and the 
“ gentlemen ” appeared. 

* * * # * 

“Drop you anywhere, Langford ?” 

“No, thanks. I shall walk. Some of you fellows have been 
smoking bad tobacco, and it has given me a headache.” 

“ All very fine to say it’s the tobacco other fellows smoked,” said a 
little man, buttoning himself into a huge fur pelisse. “ Why not make 
it the wine other fellows drank?” =, 

“The way some ‘other fellows’* drink affects me even more 
severely, my dear Teddy,” replied the speaker, who had been addressed 
as Langford, “I have seen you mix seven different sorts — white 
and red—to say nothing of Chartreuse and soda and B.; and my 
bosom bleeds for you. Yow'll have an awful headache to-morrow if 
you don’t give your heated brow to the cool morning breeze. Come 
along with me.” 

“Tl see you — well anywhere but home on foot —first,” said 
the little man with a shudder. 

“Can't think why a fellow should walk when he can dwive,” 
observed the first speaker, as he opened the door of his carriage. 

“More strange still to think why some fellows drive at all,” 
Langford answered. ‘“ What have you ever done for the human race 
that you should loll in that disgustingly comfortable pill-box ?” 

“ Don’t see what the human wace has got to do with it. Human 
wace didn’t pay the bill. Human wace has got to keep its own side 
when it’s on wheels, and look out for itself at the crossings when it 
isn’t—that’s all.” 


H 2 
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“ Admirably put! The whole duty of man according to the rules 


of the road! Well—is anybody coming with me ?”, 

“How much do I owe you, Dick ?” asked another of the party. 

“My dear boy, do you really imagine that I am going to unbutton 
out here in the cold to gratify your idle curiosity ?” Langford replied. 
“ T have your I. O. U.s in my waistcoat pocket, and if you will come 
and breakfast—not before twelve, mind—you shall have them at 
par. Come and walk, you young Sybarite ?” 

“ Not for Venice.” 

“T thought it was ‘Not for Joe,’” whispered a juvenile—the 
juvenile friend of the exponent of the rights of man. 

“It’s out of another pway. Fellow’s always quoting pways,” ex- 
plained his mentor—and off they drove. 

The others drove off too, and Langford, after shouting “Good 
night, Queen Bee!” into the passage, thrust his hands deep into the 
pockets of his heavy “ Ulster,” and strode out into the night, south- 
west, for his chambers in St. James’s Street. 

“Bit of a Rad, Langford, isn’t he?” asked one of the hansom 
cabbers. 

“Not he! He only talks like that to bully Cropper.” 

“Awful luck he had! If we'd been playing high he’d have won 
a pot of money.” 

“Won a lot as it was. How did you come off ?” 

“Oh, about a pound to the good, I suppose. Got looed four times 
running just at the last.” 

“ Queen Bee was in great force ?” 

“Stupid little woman, at her best. She'll ruin Sutton, and then,” 
&e, &e. 

* * * * * 

Never mind what further conversation was held. I fancy that 
some people would not entertain as liberally as they do if they could 
overhear all that their guests say as they roll home at one o'clock in 
the morning. 

Dick Langford said nothing as he walked on, for he was alone; 
but—like the Liverpool parrot—he thought a good deal. He was a 
clever man cursed with a competence. I say “cursed,” because, with 
his tastes, the thousand a year which he had enjoyed since he came 
of age—that is to say, for nine years—was just not enough to keep 
him out of debt on the one hand, and enough to keep him out of a 
profession, in which he might have won fame and fortune, on the 
other. It made him an idler, and not an innocent one—and he knew 
it. Here was the rub with Dick. Many men lead idle and—let us 
put it as before—not innocent lives, and are happy; or at least as 
happy as purposeless creatures can be, simply because they don’t 
know better. Dick Langford did know better, and many a time 
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after passing such an evening as he had just spent, he would shake his 
fist at his handsome face in the looking-glass and mutter, “ You ass!” 
But he would go out the next night and follow the same dreary 
round of so-called “ jollity ” as though he had never said it. No one 
but himself wrote him down an ass. He was popular with most 
men—some “ forced” themselves on him—and he had a “ way” with 
women, were they countesses or Queen Bees, which caused some 
trouble to others. 

When I add that he was a gentleman, in the strictest and best 
meaning of the term, it will be understood that these “troubles ” 
had no deep roots, and bore not that fruit which even careless smiles 
sometimes ripen to bitterness. 

* * * * * 

“Buy a bunch of violets ?—only a penny, sir! Oh, do have a 
bunch! Oh, do now—pray vo!” 

It was not the whine of a regular mendicant, or the miserable 
banter of a worse class. It was a low, rich, thrilling voice; such a 
voice as some few great artists on the stage can smite our finer senses 
with as though they were harp-strings, and leave us quivering. And it 
sprang from what a moment before might have been taken for a 
bundle of faded clothes, huddled up ona doorstep! Dick Langford 
was a judge of effect. Many a seven shillings had he expended on 
stalls to listen to an actress who was not mistress of one tithe of the 
passionate wild pleading which lived in those words, “ Oh, do now— 
pray po!” and the effect was his for a possible penny! Nay less. 
For the possible profit to be gained from selling for one penny a 
BUNCH OF VIOLETS ! 

What struck him most forcibly at the time was the truth of that 
voice. It asked for a penny, and he had no penny to give. He never 
had pennies. ‘The waiters at his club handed him his change in 
‘postage stamps. The tradesmen to whom he paid ready money never 
mentioned any sum less than sixpence. He had a lordly way of 
scattering his shillings for the smallest services. And yet when this 
poor creature proffered her winter violets for a penny he could only 
stammer that he had no penny, and walk on, faster than ever, with 
that piteous “ Oh, do now—pray vo !” ringing in his ears. 

Then the woman, out of whose very soul it had been wrung, sank 
back again upon the doorstep and wailed, “Oh, my God!” as though 
all hope from man had passed. 

The ery struck him like a knife. He turned back, pressed the first 
coin he could find into her cold hand, took one poor little bunch of 
flowers, and hurried on again, more than half dazed. The moment 
before that voice had thrilled him he had been thinking of Queen 
Bee—her soft, helpless beauty, her matchless taste, her boundless ex- 
travagance. He had been musing what would become of the Queen 
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Bee when she could no longer command diamonds, and seal-skin, and 
pug-dogs that had cutlets for luncheon. Such a bad time was coming, 
and he was sorry for the silly, spoilt little woman. She would have 
her pretty villa, and a few hundreds a year to spend, instead of thou- 
sands, and —— well, the shock appalled and staggered him. Here 
was another woman, as much entitled perhaps to ease and luxury, 
calling on the Almighty to pity her because she could not sell a bunch 
of violets. 

He nearly reached his chambers before the jangle in his mind toned 
down into one note. 

“ Brute I was, not to give her what would buy a supper and a 
night's lodging, at any rate,” he mused, as he hurried back. But the 
flower girl had disappeared, and he could get no information about her 
from the policeman on that beat, except a statement that “them gals 
was a reg’lar bad lot, always on the lookout for gentlemen as had been 
dining out, and that.” Nevertheless, it was nearly three o’clock before 
he threw off that heavy Ulster, and emptied his pockets, prepara- 
tory to going to bed, of a handful of silver and gold. 

“ Nine, ten, twelve, and five—seventeen—and Teddy’s I.0.U. nine— 
twenty-six, and all this lot of silver, about three more—say thirty 
pounds. By Jove! if we'd been playing big stakes! And I could 
only give that poor devil a shilling !” 


Cuapter IT. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


Ir seemed to Langferd that he had been asleep for about ten minutes 
when he was aroused by a smart knock at his outer door. Well, it 
was no affair of his. His servant should be in attendance at eight 
o'clock, and had standing orders to admit no one before twelve. Per- 
haps it was twelve, and ‘‘ Teddy ” had come to pay his I.0.U. and get 
his breakfast? No. The hour was seven, the knocking was repeated, 
and there was no one to open the door. Lazy Dick pulled the bed- 
clothes over his head, and tried to persuade himself that the person 
who was knocking could not possibly have any interest in continuing 
to do so, and therefore would soon leave off when he found that no one 
came. But he didn’t. He knocked again and again, till lazy Dick 
came to another conclusion, viz., that it would be better to rouse him- 
self for a few moments, send the intruder away, and fall into a good 
sleep again, than to be indulging in an unsatisfactory doze, broken by 
rat-tat-tats, and, worse still, the eapectation of rat-tat-tats. So he threw 
on a dressing-gown and opened the door with a “ What the d ” 





when he saw a face that he knew, and something written on it that he 
did not like. 
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“ Why, Barrett! what brings you here ?” 

“T am aware it is unusually early, sir, and beg you will excuse the - 
interruption ; particularly as you have had the trouble of opening the 
door yourself, sir.” 

“My good man, the sooner I shut it myself the better I shall_be 
pleased.” 

‘My lord sends his compliments, sir, and could you make it con- 
venient to step round as soon as possible ?” 

“What's the matter? Is he worse ?” 

“Her ladyship’s orders are, to say, in answer to all inquiries, that 
my lord’s indisposition is of too trifling a character to cause his friends. 
the least uneasiness, sir.” 

“ But what do you say, Barrett ?” 

“To you, sir, as his most intimate friend, I say he’s awful bad,” 
replied the valet in a whisper; “but her ladyship—you know her 
ladyship, sir—she has made up her mind that it’s nothing. , The way 
she behaved to the doctors last night was—but I beg your pardon, sir 
it’s’ not my place to talk like this. Can I help you to dress, sir?” 

It was not long before Dick had “stepped round” to Carlton 
Gardens, accompanied by Mr. Barrett, and was somewhat surprised 
when that authority ushered him up the back stairs. “It was my 
lord’s own suggestion, sir,” he pleaded. “I think my lord does not 
want her ladyship to know he has seen you. You know her ladyship, 
sir, and ”—— 

* Oh, all right; go on. Is this his room? Why, Guy, old man! 
What a start you gave me! I expected to find you in extremis, and 
here you are smoking your pipe as brisk as a bee!” ; 

He meant what he said—eas he said it. Guy Trefusis, Earl of 
Plynlyon, sat in front of his fire smoking a narghilé which he had 
drawn into excellent order, and certainly his appearance seemed to 
justify the orders given by her ladyship, who, I had better say at once, 
was his mother, the Dowager Countess. Guy was twenty-three, six 
feet one, had good looks, thirty thousand a year, and no wife. It was 
only when he began to speak that Langford noticed something odd in 
the tone of his voice—something strange in the expression"of his face. 

“ Physically I am all right, I dare say,’ he explained. “I could 
double up a pewter pot or break a five-frane piece as well as in my 
Oxford days; but I shall never pull an oar, never climb again, Dick— 
never do anything that requires a sustained effort. I have overdone 
that Alpine ‘business, there is no doubt about it. I am all wrong 
here, and here,” (he touched jhis throat and heart as he spoke) 
* Watson don’t deny it. And look here, Dick, the worst of it is that 
I feel as though some strength inside my bodily strength—do you 


understand ?—was giving in, and that when this goes all will go with 
a cras 
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“ Nerves, Guy, nerves, nothing else: You've got out of training, 
run down, out of tune. What is it? French novels, German 
metaphysics, too much Syrian tobacco, or what ? Don’t tell me youre 
in love, Guy! Well, podophyllin will cure even that when it’s in the 
liver, as it generally is.’ 

“Don’t you think it rather a bad sign that I am not cross at your 
chaff, Dick? If what you mean was the matter I should be, you 
know. No, I’m not in love. I was when I was a boy, and this 
brings me to what I want you to do; so be serious, Dick, and listen. 
Did you know my cousin Laura ?” 

“ Never heard of her.” 

“True. ‘The row came before I knew you. Well, she and I were 
playmates; and as I just said, I loved her, as boys of fourteen love. 
Of course she was older than I was, and she snubbed me, for which I 
respect her greatly. ‘There was some old feud between her father and 
my mother, and somehow my father’ got dragged into it. That was 
the beginning. I was told not to speak to Laura if I met her, and 
she took the wind out of my sails by cutting me dead. Then came 
that awful scandal about my uncle. You know what I mean.” 

“ Am I to understand that the young lady’s father was the—well, 
let me say celebrated Colonel Trefusis ?” 

“You were going to say infamous, and you wouldn’t have been 
wrong. It is just because he is such a blackguard—there is no use in 
mincing matters now—that I want to do something for poor Laura.” 

“Who snubbed you, and cut you dead ?” 

“Who snubbed me! because she was in long dresses and I in 
jackets, and cut me because she took her, father’s part. She was 
quite right, and she shall know I thought her so. It isn’t for us to 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children.” 

“Well, you can leave her something in your will, and when she is 
an old woman, and doesn’t want it, she'll get it.” 

*‘T sent for Pennington yesterday, and gave him instructions for 
my will; but Mater—you know Mater” (there was something in 
this so like Mr. Barrett's “ her ladyship—you know her ladyship” 
that Langford could not help smiling) “got hold of him; and to 
make a long story short, Dick, I see that everything will be done to 
thwart my intentions.” 

“Nerves again. Her ladyship would respect your wishes, whatever 
they were.” 

“‘ My dear Langford, when one woman hates another Woman there 
is nothing she would not do tospite her. The money is no considera- 
tion. Mater would throw it twice told into the Thames sooner than 
that poor Laura should have—not it, but the thought it represents. 
She will have to be found, to be told my wishes, and Mater will take 
no trouble to find her. My wishes will have to be explained before 
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she would accept my bequest, and Mater cannot be depended upon to 
explain them. Will you be one of my executors, Dick ?” 

“ All right.” 

“ My uncle died utterly ruined.” 

“Not he! He might have been down for a moment, no more. He 
was one of those corkey people whom you can’t sink. Thrust him 
down into the depths of Whitechapel to-day, in a seedy coat with 
nothing in the pocket, and he bobs up to-morrow in Hyde Park 
behind a pair of thoroughbreds. He had a nest egg somewhere.” 

“Do you suppose that some of the slime of such immersions has 
not stuck to her ?” 

“T was not thinking of the girl.” 

“Iwas. There will, I foresee, be some delay about my will, and I 
want to make all secure. I have very little to leave, as almost all the 
landed estate follows the title; but, thanks to the accumulations 
during my minority and some railway purchases, I have a good 
balance at my bank. In the top drawer of that Davenport, close to 
your hand, is a cheque in your favour for fifteen thousand pounds. I 
want you to go to Drummond’s at once, and open an account in your 
own name for that sum in trust for Laura Trefusis.” 

“Well, really, Guy! If I did not know that you were the soberest 
of men”, 

“Will you do as I ask? It will not. give you much trouble, Dick.” 

“Trouble! Just as though I thought of trouble! It's—it's— 
that I can’t bear to hear you talk as though you were going to drop 
off your chair in half an hour.” 

“T might ”—— the young lord replied, sadly. 

“So might any one.” 

“Was I ever a funkster or a cocktail ?” 

“ Never.” 

“T won’t cant, Dick. I should like to live, but—we have not met 
for some time, and so you must see the change. You'd like to know 
that of all my friends I sought you as the loyalest and best trusted.” 

“Oh, Guy !” 

“Then take that cheque, and do asI asked. That last tour of ours 
in the Balkan has done for me. I was not well at the time, and I 
overrated my strength. I ought to have given in, and I didn’t. I 
have to give in now. Watson told me as much. I may live a few 
years, or a few hours; and the quieter my mind is kept the better 
chance I have.” 

“If you put it in that way of course I will take the cheque; but 
what am I to do when you’ve signed your will ?” 

“Transfer the money to my account back again. If I die before 
my will is signed, find out Laura, explain why I was obliged to act as 

I have done; tell her that I offer her this provision in all sincerity, 
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and pray her to accept it in‘memory of the dear old days when we 
were happy children together. At present you have only to get that 
money, safely placed out of my account. There is no time to lose. 
I love your pleasant face, Dick, but you cannot think with what 
satisfaction I should view your back.” 

“ Tm off. ” 

“ Not like that. Give me your hand. God bless you, old fellow ! 
There’s a packet for you in that same drawer. Barrett will give it 
you when—holloa! The Mater !” 

The Dowager Lady Plynlyon sailed into the room as he spoke in a 
white piqué negligée, daintily trimmed with blue satin bows—a young- 
looking woman still, a self-willed and a haughty. In one glance 
she was mistress of the situation. 

“Ah! Mr. Langford, so early? Well, dear, how are you to-day? 
Would you believe it, Mr. Langford, that this silly boy has allowed 
himself to be frightened by a set of doctors who are utterly ignorant 
of his constitution—necessarily ignorant, for he has not had a day’s 
illness since he was ten years old ?” 

“The pitcher that went to the well, mother ” 

“Was an earthen pitcher, Guy, and you—excuse me if I follow 
your own metaphor—are an iron pot; like all your family and mine. 
I have a grandfather alive at this moment, Mr. Langford, with all his 

faculties. My poor husband's case is out of the present question, of 
course. He was murdered—yes, I repeat, murdered, by the wretches 
who mismanage our railways; but look at his brother—with whose 
name I will not pollute my lips—any one year of whose vicious life 
was enough to kill an ordinary man. He would probably have lived 
to be ninety, had not an all-wise Providence decreed that he should be 
drowned. My sisters, both with large families, have never lost a child. 
And here is the flower of all the flock, she said, playfully caressing the 
crisp curls of his hair, “talking about making his will, because he 
has a cold in the head !”; 

*Jll or well, every man ought to make his will.” 

“ Yes, dear, but carefully, and after due consideration, lest he might 
be led, in a moment of impulse, to set his name to an insult to a dead 
father’s memory.” 

A meaning glance was interchanged between the Earl and Langford ; 
but neither spoke.’ 

, ‘Mr. Pennington was here, I understand, just now,” her ladyship 
resumed. “I did not know you were awake, and sent word he was to 
wait ; upon which it appears that he took offence and left. Really, 
the conduct of professional men has changed since I was a girl.” 

“« They require to be treated like gentlemen, mother.” 

“ And behave like bears. Well, dear, you shall be disturbed, how- 
ever ill you may choose to fancy yourself, the next time that Mr. 
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Pennington may call. Where have you been all these ages, Mr. 
Langford ?” 

Dick, rejoiced at the change of conversation, accounted for himself 
at some length, and then took his departure. A few strokes of the 
pen sufficed to transact his business at Drummond’s; luckily for him, 
for his mind was in a maze. 

A ragged woman struggling against death, with a bunch or two of 
winter violets ! 

A man—young, rich, and happy—facing the grim destroyer, without 
a sigh! 
Was the mystery in life, or in death ? 





Cuapter ITI. 


“ There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between.” 
Herr Lapysuie’s message to Mr. Pennington was not couched in the 
most courteous terms, and the lawyer left the house in a huff, prepared 
to give the Earl a “ bit of his mind,” through the penny post, as soon: 
as he got back to the office. But he was not due at the office for an 
hour yet, and he bethought him of a certain letter he had received at. 
his house that. morning, and which had surprised him no little. It 
ran as follows : 


“ Dear PENNINGTON, 

“A lawyer's clerk could swear that I am alive, that’s all. Put 
some good cigars and a ten-pound note in your pocket, and come and 
see me. 

“Yours (but not to talk about), 
“}, A, Trervsis. 
“P.S.—Ask for Mr. Hurst.” 


The address given was 9, Stag’s Head Court, Drury Lane; and to. 
that unsavoury locality Mr. Pennington bent his steps. 

When a man tells you that he is alive you are bound to believe him, 
however slight may be his general character for veracity. The wicked. 
Colonel Trefusis—who all thought had gone down with the ill-fated 
City of Boston—was alive! The old lawyer’s face set grimly as he 
thought of Lady Plynlyon’s scant courtesy. What a revenge he 
might take! Clever as she was, she could not hide from him her 
reasons for postponing the execution of her son’s will leaving his 
cousin Laura fifteen thousand pounds. She could not bear the rela- 
tionship to be acknowledged ; and now—if Guy’s fears were realised — 
she would have to recognise the wicked Colonel himself as head of 
the family ! 
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To Stag’s Head Court Mr. Pennington bent his steps, and in a back 
attic, stretched on a straw mattress on the ground, covered only with 
a ragged patchwork quilt, he found the wicked Colonel. 

“‘T would ask you to sit down,” he said, in a husky, weak voice, 
“but you see there are no chairs. No, don’t lean against the wall; 
the whitewash comes off. I havn’t much to say. Got the money ?” 

“Some explanation is due, I think, Trefusis, before we talk of 
money. You gave out that you were dead.” 

“No such thing. J gave out nothing; the newspapers drowned 
me, nothing else; and as it was convenient for me to disappear for a 
time I did not contradict the report. My berth was taken in the 
City of Boston, but an affectionate creditor so delayed my packing up 
that I lost my passage. Bad luck, wasn’t it ?” 

“ And suppose —just suppose—that it should hereafter be of import- 
ance for you to prove that you are not, as you pretend, Mr. Hurst ?” 

“Did people ever accuse me of being a fool, Pen?” 

“ Not in the common sense of the wor 

“Good! Then rest assured, my dear friend, that if Colonel Frederick 
Trefusis can hear of anything to his advantage by coming to life, his 
resurrection will be effected to the perfect dis-satisfaction of his family. 
Did they go into mourning for me? How delighted my Lady must 
have been when that report that the ship was safe came out ?” 

“Ts this real, Trefusis ?” asked the lawyer, shocked and bewildered 
by the sick man’s scoffs, and the misery in which he found him; “or 
some trick—some acting a part ?” 

“Capital acting! We have lived—starved, I should say—for five 
days, on Laura's last shawl.” 

“Good God, Trefusis! have you come to this?” 

“You used to have the character of never asking foolish questions, 
Pen. Don’t you see I have? I would ask you to take a glass of 
wine, but you see I’ve only a gallipot. Did you ever drink port out 
of a gallipot? It doesn’t taste so nice as out of mousseline. I’ve drank 
three pots since two o’clock this morning, and it has saved my life.” 

“Why did you not write to me before ?” 

‘Simply because I could not. Four months ago I had the finest 
house in Fifth Avenue and the best team on Broadway; no ready 
money, of course; and when the usual smash came I landed at Liver- 
pool what your respectable people call a beggar. No matter, I have 
always carried board and lodging on the point of my billiard cue, and 
I was just getting breath again, when a confounded fever—sort of 
thing I had laughed at all my life—struck me down. I had this 
place decently furnished once, but Laura, who is such a fool, would go 
calling in doctors, and paying ready money, that she sold or pawned 
every stick we had whilst I was insensible.” 

“You brought your daughter here?” 
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“My daughter has made her bed, and so must she lie upon it. 
Yes, I did bring her here. The place suited me, and it had to suit 
her, whether she liked it or no. If she had not been the fool she is 
she would have a castle and a house in Belgrave Square. As it is, 
she has not a decent rag to her back—paying ready money—and 
when there was nothing left to pawn, we were here like forgotten 
rats in a trap, with starvation for her and a quicker death for me. 
She got a sovereign somehow last night, or rather early this morning, 
and bought me that bottle of wine—horrid stuff—but it has saved my 
life. Have some in the gallipot ?” 

“Wine got somehow by that poor girl would choke me, Trefusis.” 

“Tf I, her father, asked no questions, it is not for you to put on 
that air. The women of my race are honest, sir, whatever the men 
may be. I wish you more Christian charity, good Mr. Pennington, in 
Laura’s wine.” 

He filled the gallipot as he spoke, and tried to raise himself to drink 
the toast, but his strength failed him, and he fell back. 

“T want you to give me ten pounds till I can give it back,” he con- 
tinued after a pause. “I don’t talk of borrowing, you see. I shall 
get all right. I’ve made a dozen fortunes, and have as many 
left here” (touching his forehead). ‘“ We Trefusises don’t die of fever. 
There was only one ass in the family, and that was my elder brother. 
Really, Pen, if my poor mother had not been, as she was, the best of 
wives, people would have talked when she made my brother Guy the 
head of the family. Young Guy is a fine fellow they say ?” 

“He was.” 

“Holloa! going my way ?” 

“JT thought you meant physically, otherwise he is a noble fellow. 
But he is ill.” 

“Til?” 

“Very ill.” 

“Pennington, don’t play the fool! Look, look round. This isn’t 
the place to give false hopes. You know that if I outlive that boy 
one moment Laura will—no, by God! I will—I’ll elaim the title and 
the estates! Let them howl that old slander from the house-tops ; I 
don’t care. I'll be Earl of Plynlyon though my petition were dated 
from Newgate.” 

“TJ would not insure your life against your nephew's.” 

“You said he was very ill.” 

“So he is, but in no immediate danger.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“ Heart disease.” 

“Ah! Isee. How do you know?” 

“He told me so when I received instructions for his will.” 
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“That for his will!” almost shrieked the wicked Colonel. “He 
cannot rob me of an acre or a brick. All goes with the title. You've 
brought me the ten pounds, Pennington? I'll repay you fifty-fold— 
you shall have all the law business; and—and send for a doctor, Pen, 
like a good fellow ; a good doctor, mind. There may be some stuff 
that will do me more good than this beastly wine. You'll stand my 
friend, won’t you? You see I’m alive and getting well now. What's 
the time? Curse that girl and her pawning! I’ve no watch, and 
fellows with heart disease may drop at any moment. This news of 
yours has upset me. I don’t feel nearly as well as I did. A Trefusis 
to die at five and twenty! He cannot be even five and twenty yet, 
Pen—who’s that ?” 

As he spoke a girl,dashed into the room as though pursued, and 
seeing a stranger, shrunk into a corner and hid her face in her hands. 
There was that in the gesture which recalled the word “somehow ” 
and made the lawyer—grim man of the world as he was—shudder. 

“Ah, there she is! My loving daughter, who might have been a 
marchioness,” said Trefusis. “Look at her! She has just taken 
that big ugly shawl out of pawn. Well! Like charity it covereth a 
multitude of sins—the worst of sins in the eyes of respectable people 
like you, Pen—rags and tatters! And she might have been a 
marchioness ! ” 

“Tell him the name of the man who was to make me such, father,” 
replied the girl, defiantly. “The man I should have sworn to love and 
honour.” 

“Ah, bah!” 

He turned from her with a gesture of the most utter contempt, and 
filled himself a fresh draught of the wine she had earned for him 
“ somehow.” 

I have said that she had rushed into the room as though pursued. 
She was haunted and hunted by the idea that the people—ragged and 
poor as she was herself—who stood idle at the entrance of the court 
and round the door of the pawn shop, knew her history, and might at 
any moment break out into sneers at the lady who only a few months 
ago rolled along in her chariot, hidden, all but her beautiful face, in a 
cloud of silk and lace. Strange to say she felt no shame in standing 
before Pennington wrapped in the “ big ugly shawl ;” as soon as her 
surprise had passed she knew that he was a gentleman. She might 
have felt quite as safe with the poor people below, only they were not 
of her people. 

“ Here is the money,” said the lawyer, drawing on his gloves, “and 
I will leave you the few cigars I have in my case. I had no time to 
buy you a bundle. I will send you a doctor as you desire, and—and 
I will see you again.” 
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“Soon, Pen? Let it be sopn.” 

“ To-morrow.” 4 d 

“And look here, Pen. Stoopdown,I want to whisper. Don’t tell 
her about Plynlyon, and send ni@iword how he is before night. I 
shall fret—I shall fret myself into @ fever again if you don’t. I have 
called myself “ Hurst” here, but it,won’t.do to have any mistakes now. 
Let your messenger ask for me by#miy real name. And—and Pen— 
like a good fellow, lend me your watch. No, I swear to God she 
shall not pawn it! I will keep it in my hand here, under the quilt. 
She shan’t even see it. An hour—a minute, you know, might make 
all the difference to her, and soI dare not tell her. I am at her 
mercy, and—and—I have not treated her well just lately. She was 
such a fool. Iam at her mercy, Pen, and—and she—might—don’t 
you see ?” 

The iawyer could stand no more. He snatched his sleeve from the 
sick man’s clutch, and with a hasty good-day to Laura beat his retreat, 
watch in fob, in a state of great perplexity. What was he to do? 
Ought he to tell Lord Plynlyon that his wicked uncle was alive? 
Ought he to put his offended pride in his pocket, go back at once to 
Carlton Gardens, and hurry on the execution of that will in Laura’s 
favour? The tone in which she had spoken of marriage with an 
older and, if possible, viler man than her father, had quite reassured 
him as to her deserving his sympathy. The ten pounds would soon 
be spent, and then—yes, he resolved to go, but not at once. He had 
wasted too much of his time already, and his partner was absent. He 
would go when he left the office in the evening, and in the meantime 
send a doctor to Stag’s Head Court, as he had promised. 

In the Strand he passed Dick Langford. Dick, finding the day 
hanging heavily on his hands—he had been up so early—tried to 
while away the time by ordering some clothes. His tailor was a mag- 
nificent creature, who had clients, not customers ; and an office, not a 
shop, to which was attached an apartment where Madeira, deviled 
toast, scandal, and other delicacies, provocative of orders, could be dis- 
cussed. Here he encountered some high-born idlers like himself, and 
his news that “ dear old Guy” was “ hipped” was received by a chorus 
of incredulity. 

Guy hipped! The idea was absurd on the face of it. 

He ordered a new great coat, for the Ulster we have heard of, 
though all very well for a drag or railway carriage, was too heavy for 
ordinary wear. This done, he was carried off to luncheon with some 
fellows at the Tower. 

On his return he thought he might just as well call on “ dear old 
Guy,” and tell him that it was all right about the cheque ; and atthe 
door he met Mr. Pennington. Strange, that they should have to ring 
four times at so well regulated a house. Stranger still, that the door 
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strangest of ally that awful certainty which crashed into their brain 
before a word was spoken : 


“ There is a Reaper Mose name is Death, 
And, with his si &le keen, 


He — the Be wed grain at a breath, 
_ the ow at ‘ad anal 


“Dr. Green was here about an hour ago, sir,” said Mr. Penning- 
ton’s butler. “He desired me to say that he called on the person you 
wished him to see, but it was too late.” 

“ Too late for what ?” 

“The person died, sir,” replied the butler, in that low voice in which 
one speaks of Death, even when he reaps “ persons.” 


should be poole last by a ty housemaid! Strangest, ah! 


* 


Cnuapter LY. 


“SOMETHING TO HER ADVANTAGE.” 


Tuere was this peculiarity in the devolution of the Plynlyon estate 
and title, that a female could inherit both from her father, but not 
from a more remote ancestor. If the wicked} Colonel Trefusis had 
died in his nephew’s lifetime, Laura would have been entirely ex- 


cluded ; but if he outlived him, even for a moment, she would be a 
countess in her own right, and one of the richest heiresses in England. 
Enfeebled by illness, the wine he had been drinking flew to the 
wicked Colonel’s head, and created that base suspicion of his child the 
stammered suggestion of which had driven the friend of his better days 
disgusted from his side. By the time that Dr. Green arrived he had 
worked himself up into a frenzy, in which he died, just as the clocks 
were striking seven. 

With the ten pounds left by Pennington, Laura paid the funeral 
expenses, bought a black dress for herself, and with a few shillings in 
her pocket left Stag’s Head Court. No one asked where she was 
going or what she intended to do. If anyYone had, she could not have 
answered. Had her father been alive he would probably have said 
that she was going to live somewhere, somehow. 

He was not always careless of her. It was not till some time after 
her mother’s death that he gained his evil name. He dearly loved his 
wife, and her loss made him utterly reckless for himself, but not for 
her only child. ‘“ Before the row came,” no princess had been better 
brought up; and even afterwards, when capital after capital became 
too hot to hold the wicked Colonel, no suspicion of the truth was 
allowed to reach his child. To the very few who were allowed to be 
aware of their relationship, they were known as Beauty and the 
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Beast. Beauty, as a girl, had her governess, who, as time went on, 
subsided into her companion kept the pr&prieties, while a dozen 
of the first masters crowned t@g edifice she had built. Money was 
never denied for Laura's educatioriygs long as money or credit lasted. 
Laura’s dressmaker had carte blagehe. She was to make a great 
match. She was her calculating gents irteenth trump, as well as 
the darling of his heart. It wa rible blow, her refusal of that 
evil but rich old marquis; and it came at a bad time. The Colonel, 
tired of gambling with cards and dice, had gone to New York to 
gamble with pen and ink and ledgers, and if he could have tided over 
a certain flood in the market he would have made another fortune. If 
Laura had said “ Yes,” all would have gone well, but she had gained 
some knowledge of men and things, and her “ No” brought the house 
_ of cards to the ground. 

Why should she make herself miserable for ‘life, in order that they 
might be very rich? She was quite content as she was. Ruin! He 
(her father) had said he was ruined when they lived at Naples, and 
she had never been so happy as when they were there. She could 
not realise what ruin meant, till she found herself pledging her dresses 
at the pawnshop in Stag’s Head Court. 

Suppose this had only been a horrid nightmare—a vision of what 
might be, such as happened to Victorine in the dear old days when 
we were young, or, later on, to Trotty Veck—and Laura Trefusis 
had opened her eyes in that charming chamber of hers in the house 
in Fifth Avenue! Would she have taken warning, and intimated to, 
her most noble admirer that he might ask again? I would rathef 
not reply. The lady is mortal, and she loved her worthless father— 
not worthless to her, for was he not her father? As article after 
article of furniture went to the brokers—as trinket after trinket 
passed to the pawnbroker—as a harpy landlady drained the half- 
dazed girl of the poor proceeds—and doctors prescribed remedies for 
their raving patient which she could not buy—she could not help 
sometimes thinking that a union with that most noble but most 
vicious marquis would have been less miserable than this squalor, 
this state of hopeless ignominy. 

Well, it had its end. The money borrowed of Pennington enabled her 
to bury her dead, and she went her way to live somewhere, somehow. 

Guy Trefusis, eleventh Earl of Plynlyon, slept with his fathers. 
There was no will. The distant cousin, supposed to be heir to the 
title and estates, officiated as chief mourner, and Mr. Pennington 
received a polite note from my lady, stating that his professional 
services would no longer be required, as her ladyship’s own solicitor 
Mr. Walters, would undertake her business as administrator to the 
estate of her beloved son. He was, however, invited to the funeral, 
and went in great perplexity. The wicked Colonel alive was bad 
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What on earth’was he to do? ‘Tell tHe distant cousin that as nearest 
male relative he had every right to 6€ chief mourner, but no right to 
be anything else, as long as Lavi? Trefusis lived ? That would look 
like spite. Hold his tongue as : the fact that the earl died at 2 p.a., 


enough ; but the ayieked Colonel le i Guy’s decease, was worse. 


and his uncle, the Coloneh, lived five hours afterwards? That would 
look like fraud. Three generaftéits of Penningtons had been attorneys 
for three generations of Trefusis. There was a Trefusis to be en- 
lightened, and a Trefusis to be kept in the dark. On the other hand, 
Laura had avoided him, and he had been, so to speak, dismissed by 
my lady. Asa private person he might, perhaps, wash his hands of 
the whole concern, and leave those interested to fight it out, if and 
how they pleased. But upon public grounds? What would the 


House of Lords have to say to a solicitor who stood aloof and allowed . 


a false claim of peerage to be made? Poor Mr. Pennington! 

His successor, Mr. Walters, a smart young gentleman, very elated 
with his position as attorney for the administratrix of the late and 
legal adviser of the (to be) new Earl of Plynlyon (for the distant 
cousin—a quiet country clergyman—had placed himself entirely in 
my lady’s hands) set to work briskly, and found that the deceased 
nobleman had signed a cheque in favour of one Richard Langford 
for fifteen thousand pounds within a few hours of his death; and 
that a sealed packet had been abstracted from his davenport by his 
valet, and delivered by that person to the same Langford on the day 
of the funeral. Here, thought Mr. Walters, is something suspicious. 
So he wrote to Dick, requesting him to call at his office on a certain 
day at a certain hour; and Dick—who had a horror of law, and a 
vague idea that the summons he had received could be enforced with 
direful penalties—attended. But when smart Mr. Walters put his 
smart questions, implying that Dick had not come honestly by the 
cheque, and had employed Barrett to steal the packet, Langford told 
him to mind his own business and be , well, something that 
should not happen to honest attorneys, and went off straight to the 
private detective whom he had employed to find out Laura. 

On the way an idea struck him that it would be as well to go 
to Mr. Pennington and engage him as his champion against the 
redoubtable Walters. He did not know that Guy’s old friend had 
ceased to act for the family, and second thoughts (which the proverb 
says are best, but which are often only emasculated editions of their 
predecessors), made him change his mind. He liked “old Pen- 
nington ” and did not want to bother him. It would bother him, no 
doubt, thought Dick, to be consulted by one client against the 
interests of another. So he put his trust in a clear conscience and 
the private detective, and began his search for Laura, avoiding care- 
fully the man of all others who could have told him most about her. 
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I had better state here that the sealed packet- mentioned by his 
dead friend contained a handsome sum in gold and bank notes, which 
Dick was to accept “ like a dear old boy,” in case the will (in which 
he was left a larger legacy) should not be signed in time. With 
this help Dick knocked off a heavy load of debt, and became almost a 
free man. 

Smart Mr. Walters, whilst a smart articled clerk, had been roughly 
handled one day in Judge’s chambers by Mr. Pennington. “Old 
Pen” (as he was known in the profession) was never hard on young 
men, but this one had gone too far; so he got snubbed, and did not 
forget it. He wrote to “old Pen,” ordering him to attend at his 
office and deliver over the deeds, papers, &c., now belonging to his 
client the Right Honourable the Earl of Plynlyon. “Old Pen” 
politely replied that the courtesies of the profession required Mr. 
Walters, as a junior member, to call on him; but he said nothing 
about the delivery of the deeds. Smart Mr. Walters, secure in his 
high position, and scenting revenge and costs, moved the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for a rule nis?, calling upon Mr. Pennington to show 
cause why he should not give up certain papers, &c., belonging, &e. ; 
and when the day came to show cause the murder came out. 
Mr. Pennington placed himself in the hands of their lordships, to 
some of whom (his counsel said) he was known as a gentleman of 
unimpeachable character and high standing. He had no desire what- 
ever to retain those papers, but they did not belong to Mr. Walters’ 
client. If Mr. Walters had had the good taste, he (the learned 
counsel) had almost said, the good sense, to seek a private explanation, 
this public procedure, so detrimental to his client, might have been 
avoided. “Rule discharged, with costs,” said the Chief Justice, and 
the next day all the world—that is to say, all St. James’s Street and 
Pall Mall—was possessed of the fact that “that old blackguard’s 
daughter, by gad, is Countess of Plynlyon in her own right, 
don’t you see? And the fellow from Lincolnshire, you know, 
he isn’t the earl. Awful hard lines for the dowager! Why? 
Good gracious! don’t you know? Well”—and so out came the old 
scandal. 

But what had become of the new peeress? Opinions differed. 
She had married a pawnbroker’s assistant in Drury Lane. She had 
drowned herself in the Regent’s Canal. She had been all the time 
living with old Pennington’s wife as her children’s governess. She 
was singing at the Alhambra. She had sold all her rights to Shy- 
lock, the great money lender, for two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. She had died in infancy, and the woman who attended the 
Colonel in his last illness was not his daughter—but no matter, 
every one had his information “from the very best authority,” and 
every one was wrong. 

12 
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You may be quite sure that Langford was not the only one 
seeking for Laura when this news came out and she appeared to 
claim her own. A legion of devoted and faithful servants sprang up 
to conduct her case, to lend her money, to provide her with “all the 
comforts of a home.” The grandmother of one of these disinterested 
ones had been housekeeper once on a time to a Lord Plynlyon, and 
therefore he had, as he wrote, “some claim to serve her ladyship.” 
Another had letters written by her late father which a scandal-loving 
public would like to buy, and suggested that it would be well to 
employ him “confidentially.” Nor was this all. Dozens of unknown 
people applied for small loans to be repaid “next month,” and a 
clergyman begged her not to be stuffed up with false pride, and to 
read the tracts he enclosed. See what it is to be an heiress! 

But I am running before the hounds. She did not appear for 
some time after Mr. Walters’ discomfiture, notwithstanding the hot 
chase after her. Our Dick rose fifty per cent. in the estimation of 
his private detective, who smiled a dry smile when his employer 
assured him that he was not aware of her claim to the Plynlyon 
estates, and had been seeking her on quite a different affair. 
“ Gentlemen don’t often take me in,” said the astute one, “ but s 
and he smiled again. 








CHaApTer Y. 
NINETEEN SHILLINGS. 


Asout a month after the total eclipse of Mr. Walters, smart no 
longer, Dick Langford received a note on deeply black-edged paper, 
in which the Countess of Plynlyon presented her compliments and 
would be pleased to see him, if quite convenient, at the Charing Cross 
Hotel. For Dick there was only one Countess of Plynlyon, and only 
one subject which should bring them in contact—that confounded 
fifteen thousand pounds. It is all very fine to say that you don't 
condescend to explain your conduct; no one likes to be thought a 
knaye or a rogue, even by creatures of the Walters stamp, and it is 
very relieving to explain. Qu? s’excuse s’accuse is philosophical ; but 
we are not all philosophers ; certainly Dick was not. He was glad 
that her ladyship had sent for him, and the appointed hour found him 
inquiring, of one of the duchesses at the bar of the great hotel, which 
were the apartments of that inferior member of the aristocracy known 
as the Countess of Plynlyon. He was handed over, in the scornful 
manner peculiar at that time to the establishment, to a waiter, by 
whom he was duly announced to her ladyship, but not to the ladyship 
he expected to see. 

A girl of some five or six and twenty, of a beauty not of “ the 
period,” but still very beautiful. Black hair, with a glint of her blue 
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eyes on it, was drawn in massive braids from a broad forehead “smooth 
as monumental alabaster ;” a pale thoroughbred face, with the stamp 
of pain upon it; an exquisitely cut mouth, the upper lip of which 
curled a little as Mr. Langford was announced. 

“Some mistake, I am afraid,” he began, half to this lady, who was 
seated at a table covered with letters and papers, and half to the 
waiter, who still held the door. 

“Not if you are Mr. Langford,” she replied. She had not risen, 
and hardly acknowledged his bow. She folded up some of the papers 
before her slowly and methodically and waved him to a chair. 

4 “T expected to see the Countess of Plynlyon.” 
, “ You see her, sir.” 

“ Pardon me—oh, I understand,” he exclaimed, a new light break- 
ing in upon him. “I am so glad! This is indeed unexpected. 
You” 
: “J wished to see you, Mr. Langford,” she interrupted, without a 
change of countenance, “upon a subject which cannot but be dis- 
agreeable to us both, and would fain make our interview as short as 
possible. If you will favour me with your attention a few minutes 
will suffice.” 

Langford bowed. He felt hurt that a woman he had sought with so 
much trouble for her own good should receive him so coldly ; but that 
stern, placid manner of hers was difficult to resist. So she continued : 

“ Shortly after my father’s death I became aware of certain clumsy 
attempts—advertisements in newspapers, and so on—to communicate 
with me, and as time went on these assumed a more artful but no 
less offensive character. To such an extent was this” (she paused in 
search of the word, and then gave it him like a cut with a knife)— 
“this persecution carried, that on one occasion, when I was penniless 
and friendless, it cost me a good situation which with great difficulty 
T had obtained. Pray do not interrupt. 

“When I discovered the object of my persecutors, I set one against 
| the other, and I found that you, sir, had been the earliest and most 

pertinacious of the band. I scorn to take notice of such as these” 
(she flicked with the nail of one of her beautiful white fingers a pile 
of letters as she spoke), “ but you, Mr. Langford, have the reputation 
of being a gentleman, and I have sent for you to state that I have no 
need of the assistance of any person, except such as I choose myself, 
to obtain my rights; and to beg you to desist, and to order those in 
your employ to desist, from further molestation.” 

“And now, madam, I suppose you will allow me to speak ?” said 
Langford, who was getting hot and vexed. 

“T am the Countess of Plynlyon, sir.” 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon; believe me, that I had no intention 
to be discourteous. It is quite true that I have been trying to find 
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you, and if my attempts were ‘clumsy,’ or put you to inconvenience, 
T am heartily sorry. I was discharging a trust.” 

“ Aided,” her ladyship observed, after referring to some notes on 
the table beside her, “ by one Stoffokoff, a private detective, who is to 
undertake all legal proceedings on my behalf for ten per cent. on the 
value of the estates he gains for me.” 

“No such thing, Lady Plynlyon. I employed Stoffokoff to find 
you—nothing more. I particularly ordered him to proceed in the 
most delicate manner. If he made the proposal you have named” 

“ Tf—Mr. Langford ?” 

“ Your ladyship said just now that I had the reputation of being a 
gentleman. Don’t you think it rather hard that you should speak to 
me as you do, and snap up every little word I say trying to defend 
myself against this odious charge? Of course I don’t doubt that he 
made such a proposal, as you say he did; but I most emphatically 
deny that I had anything to do with it, or with the proceedings of 
any other person who has molested you. Until the other day I 
never knew that you had any rights to enforce or any estates to 
gain.” 

“Then why employ Stoffokoff?” 

“ Listen. I never had a brother, but if I had had a dozen I could not 
have loved the best of them more than I loved your cousin Guy. On 
the very day of his death he told me about you—of his boyish affec- 
tion for you, of family troubles which separated you, and of his fear 
(he supposed your father to be dead) that you might be in want. 
There was some difficulty about getting his will ready, and so he 
placed fifteen thousand pounds in my hands in trust for you. I was 
to find you if he died, and explain that he offered you this legacy in 
all sincerity and love, and begged you to accept it in memory of those 
old days. I took upon me this trust, and now, Lady Plynlyon, | 
beg to relinquish it. The money stands in my name at Drummond's. 
This very day it shall be transferred into yours. What I have done 
I have done out of love for my dear dead friend. From your lady- 
ship a ‘Thank you’ was all I expected ; but to be confounded with a 
herd of Jews and detectives—to have it supposed that I wanted to 
make money out of you—was what I did not look for; and as it is 
also what I do not choose to endure, I have the honour to wish you 
good day.” 

“T don’t think she got much change out of me,” mused Langford, 
as he left the hotel. “Good God! what a woman. What an escape 
for poor Guy !” 

Laura Countess of Plynlyon had made a great mistake, and being 
angry with herself looked about to see if she could not find fault with 
somebody else, so as to divert a portion of her ill-humour. She was 
altogether wrong about Langford, and this was the more galling when 
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she remembered how deliberately she had gone to work to sting and 
degrade him. It had seemed so clear that he was leagued with those 
harpies and sycophants who proffered their sympathy and assistance 
at so much per cent.—and he was innocent! Not quite. He had 
been rude at the end. He had flung that fifteen thousand pounds at 
her as though she was a beggar. It was consoling to remember that 
he had been rude. She forgot that she had provoked him. 

“Oh, men—men,” sho muttered through her closed teeth, “ how 
different you are! Oh, my dear prince of courtesy, shall I ever know 
who you are? Shall I ever see your unknown face, and touch again 
that hand which pressed the coin so kindly into mine, and took my 
poor flowers that the gift might pass as a mistake? Are you alive— 
are you happy—is there a woman that loves you? Ah, me!” And 
then the tears came and the Countess had a good ery. 

The wicked Colonel had left his papers in very good order, especially 
those which proved that he had not been drowned in the City of Boston. 
The facts that he had outlived his nephew and that Laura was his 
only child being established—and it was impossible to dispute them 
—“the fellow from Lincolnshire,” as the clubs called a most un- 
assuming and worthy gentleman, retired with a good grace,.and soon 
was presented to a benefice which partly consoled him for the loss 
of an earldom. Laura—still touchy about Guy’s fifteen thousand 
pounds—divided the money amongst three ‘struggling hospitals, and 
went abroad, fully recognised as a countess, and leaving her men of 
law to settle matters of detail about the property. 

The summer passed away and the autumn, and Jack Frost appeared 
rather sooner than usual, to the great disgust of the fox-hunters in 
general and of Dick Langford in particular. Never mind. Even 
the north-east wind can blow good. It blew him to spend Christmas 
with his sister (only a year younger than himself and married to a 
rising statesman) at her pleasant house in Hampshire. Katey Vin- 
cent did not qujte like the late hours that “‘the House ” kept, or the 
short holidays that ‘the office” permitted, but she was proud of her 
lord and altogether a happy woman. Her roc’s egg was a wife for 
Dick. If Dick would only marry and settle down! Many a trap 
she laid for him, but the bird grew more and more cautious, and at 
last sternly refused to be introduced to any young lady whom his 
sister pronounced “ nice.” The Vincents during a tour in Italy had 
made the acquaintance of a lady whom they thought very nice indeed, 
but it would not do to let Dick know this and that she was staying 
in the house, or he would not have come. He came, and the first 
person he was presented to was Lady Plynlyon. 

Both their hearts gave big jumps, but they were both thorough- 
breds, and the emotion did not find its way to their faces. They 
regarded each other with that placid haughty indifference which your 
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snob can never acquire, and does his bitter little best to depreciate. 
No one could have guessed that they had met before. No one, judging 
from their demeanour afterwards, could have guessed that they stood 
“on guard ” like two fencers, to renew—if needs must—an undecided 
‘combat. He was gentle and courteous, as he was to all women; she 
cold and haughty, as she was to all men. But the Countess began 
to cast about for an excuse to shorten her visit ; and Dick hailed with 
rapture a change in the wind that threatened a thaw. 

They were both thoroughbreds, and one knew that she had done an 
injustice. She had become very fond of Katey Vincent, and the idea 
that she had acted unfairly towards Katey Vincent’s brother vexed 
her. So one day, when they happened to be alone in the library she 
went straight up to him and said: 

“Mr. Langford, I should like to shake hands with you. Do you 
understand me, or must I say why ?” 

“Not a word,” Dick replied ; and for the first time, as they sup- 
posed, their hands met. The rather awkward pause which followed 
was broken by the entrance, in a high state of excitement, of little 
Rosy—Katey Vincent’s eldest girl—who announced that the big 
pond would bear, and that they were all going down to see the skating 
after luncheon. 

“ And, oh Uncle Dick ! can you skate ?” 

Uncle Dick could. 

* But will you skate ?” 

Uncle Dick would. 

“ And will you push me about the ice in the chair with runners 
that George, the under-gardener, has made ?” 

Uncle Dick would do so, and more: he would upset her in the 
snow. 


That was charming. And the little damsel ran off, clapping her 
hands, to tell mamma. . 

Now the experienced reader is fully prepared to read that the ice 
broke ; that Laura fell in, and was fished out by Dick; who got a 
fever from his wetting, and was nursed by his lady, and fell in love 
with his nurse, and soon. No such thing. The ice was very good 
and strong. Rosy was not the only one who got pushed about in 
that famous chair, and nobody was upset in the snow after dil. The 
only hitch that occurred was that the carriage ordered to take them 
home did not arrive in time, and that they had to wait for it at one of 
the lodges. 

Being pushed about the ice on a sledge is apt to bring the colour 
into a lady’ s face, and colour was all that was wanting to make Laura 
Countess of Plynlyon a very handsome woman. That honest shake 
hands in the library had a good deal to do with it, no doubt; Dick 
caught himself looking at her very often in the gloaming, and the 
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thought came over him that a man who could soften that face might 
be very happy. 

“ What a funny coat you have got, Uncle Dick,” said little Rosy. 

“Tam glad you think so, dear.” . 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because I like to be funny.” 

“Do you always wear it, then ?” 

“ Not always.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because it is so thick and heavy.” 

“Then why did you put it on to-day ?” 

“ Because it is so cold.” 

“Oh, I see. What a lot of pockets! Why do you have such a lot 
of pockets ?” 

“ Because I have such a lot of things to put in them.” 

“No, you havn't. You hayn’t anything in this, or this, or this,” 
replied the child, searching Uncle Dick’s Ulster. 

Katey Vincent laughed. ‘“ You must be careful with Rosy,” she 
said. “Her thirst for knowledge is unquenchable, when the spelling- 
book is not in sight. Don’t tease your uncle, you inquisitive little 
puss.” 

“You let ‘Rosy alone. She hasn’t an uncle to tease every day,” 
Dick replied ; and thus encouraged, the child returned to the investi- 
gation of his pockets. ’ 

“What have you got here ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Oh, you great story! There's something round.” 

“A pair of gloves, I dare say.” 

“ May I pull them out ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Into the great pocket went Rosy’s arm up to the shoulder, and out 
she drew—a bunch of withered violets ! 

“Why do you keep dead flowers, Uncle Dick ?” 

“T dare say they were not dead when your uncle first had them,” 
said Mrs. Vincent. “ Eh, good-for-nothing ? Thereby hangs a tale, I 
dare say.” 

“There does, indeed,” he answered, taking the dead flowers gently 
from the child’s hand. ‘I havn't worn thir coat for more than a 
year, and these remind me of the night when J wore it last. Do you 
care to hear the tale that hangs thereby ” 

“Shall we, Laura ?” 

“ As you please,” said the Countzss, carelessly. 

“T was walking home late, and it was very cold. I meta poor 
woman selling violets, and she implored me, in a voice I shall never 
forget, to buy a bunch fox a penny. I can’t explain why, but it seemed 
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to me at the moment that because I hadn’t a penny I could not help 
her. I passed on, and she sank with a cry of exhaustion and despair. 
I turned back, gave her a shilling, and took that bunch of violets. I 
had forgétten all about them till now, but that poor woman's ery 
haunts me still, and I shall never forgive myself for my meanness in 
not helping her more than I did; for I had plenty of money, lightly 
gained, upon me that night.” 

“T think you behaved very liberally,” remarked the Countess. “A 
shilling for a bunch of violets! At that rate your moss-roses should 
cost you a guinea.” 

“Tt was not a mere question of buying flowers, Lady Plynlyon. I 
might have saved a life, and perhaps I did not.” 

“Oh, such creatures know how to tune their voices,” sneered my 
lady. 

“ Particularly to gentlemen walking home late after dinner,” laughed 

Mrs. Vincent. 

‘You can say what you like,” Dick persisted. “It was a case of 
real, honest misery. I would give a great deal to know how that poor 
girl got through that night.” 

“Spending your money in drink, perhaps,” said the Countess. 

“Tt was too late. She could not have bought a drop to save her 
life or any one else’s,” Dick retorted quickly. 

“T am not so sure of that,” persisted her ladyship. And the arrival 
of the carriage at this moment cut short further discussion. 

Lady Plynlyon came down to dinner that night very beautifully 
dressed in soft white and violet, and was in unusually good spirits. 
Dick was troubled. So handsome and so hard; so lovely and so 
unlovable. In the drawing-room she sang a. few simple plaintive 
ballads, in her rich pure voice; and Dick was in Heaven. Surely a 
woman who was mistress of such pathos could not have a cold heart ! 

“be new year came, and the Countess did not go: the thaw set in, 
and still Dick lingered. “It is best,” says Mrs. Malaprop, “ to begin 
with a lifts aversion.” These two began with a good deal, and it 
ended in the o!4 old story. One afternoon they were seen to enter the 
most damp at vncomfortable walk in all the gardens, but a walk 
which had this a!vantage—it was entirely masked with evergreens ; 
and they came back *o the house in an hour and a half afterwards, 
arm in arm. I daré ».y it was because their boots were so muddy 
that they entered by the de door, and halted in the little hall near 
the gun-room, not arm in asm. Dick’s arm had got somehow round 
her ladyship’s shoulders, and they stood quite still. Then Dick kissed 
her, as an honest man may kiss the girl he has won, and the proud 
face softened, and the heart he had thought so cold beat against his 
own, and told him that for him it was cold no longer. 

But the most odd thing was that when Diek woke next morning he 
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found nineteen shillings on his dressing-table that he had not placed 
there over night! What could it mean? Delighted Katey Vincent 
made all sorts of ingenious but transparent excuses for leaving the 
lovers to their own devices, and soon the mystery was revealed. 

“It’s right to pay one’s debts, isn’t it, Dick?” (Her ladyship’s 
pretty lips seemed to have practised the name, it came so pat.) 

Dick winced. 

“T’ve very few now, dear; thanks to dear old Guy.” 

- “How dare you think I was meaning your debts, sir. I was 
speaking of my own.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are pretty well able to dispose of them.” 

“Exactly. And that is why I sent you nineteen shillings.” 

“Tt was you, then? But, in the name of Fortune, what for ?” 

“Tf a person intends to give a person a shilling, but gives by mis- 
take a sovereign; the person, if she be honest, ought to give him 
back nineteen shillings.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“On the night of the 17th of November, last year but one, I was 
starving, and sold, or tried to sell, violets in North Audley Street. A 
gentleman took pity on me, and gave me what he thought was a 
shilling ; it was a golden sovereign, and it saved my life. It all but 
saved my father’s life, and made me what I am. And, oh! when 
you told the story at the Lodge, and I knew it was you, what a hard 
task I had—oh, what a hard task!—to appear cold and cruel when 
you stood up for the poor girl against us all, and vouched her honest 
and true. Oh! how I longed to throw my arms round your neck, as 
I do now, Dick ; and to kiss and bless you, Dick, as I do now, my 
preserver, my love, my prince of courtesy! But you were not my Dick 
then, you know,” she added, dashing aside her tears. 

They were married in the spring.. And when God gave them 2a, 


child what do you think these silly people called the little blue-cyed 
maid? VuioLer! 

















University Culture and its Results. 





One of the most distinctive and remarkable features of our time is a 
curiosity which ends with itself. We are keenly and acutely in- 
terested in everything, yet it would be idle to pretend that our interest 
is profound. We want to hear, not to know; and the moment that 
any new subject freshly opened to investigation or urgently pressed 
upon our notice ceases to divert us we put it aside. We want to be 
amused, not instructed; for amusement implies novelty, just as in- 
struction demands constancy ; and the curiosity of which we speak is 
therefore of necessity insatiable. We pry into everything, from the 
North Pole or the sources of the Nile to the shape of a new novelist’s 
inkstand or the expenditure of a new beauty upon her toilet. Our 
inquisitiveness is thus as comprehensive as it is shallow. Even squalor 
and crime, though of the lowest and most revolting type, have attrac- 
tions for us. Not that we want to grapple with the one or to abolish 
the other; only, will not somebody tell us all about them? They are 
so interesting. The most delightful personage of the age is the 
“special correspondent,” who attends the prayer-meetings of coster- 
mongers down in Bermondsey, or the midnight meetings of the fallen 
in the Quadrant. If this invaluable caterer for our amusement could 
only spend an evening with the Prince of Darkness and his acolytes, 
or interview the Archangel Gabriel, if but for a quarter of an hour, he 
would make his fortune or that of his paper. Not, again, that we 
really care about the Archangel Gabriel or the Prince of Darkness. 
Not.we indeed ; we are far too enlightened. But as some people say 
that tiov exist, a telegram about them would be piquant, and a letter 
about them quite delightful. It would supply the place of that interest 
we have cease! to take in French politics or Mr. Home the medium. 
In a word, it would be something new. 

Among the various mutters which, during the last few years, have 
been thus familiarly bundled for the benefit of public curiosity, what 
is called “ University Li‘e” occupies a prominent place. Just as we 
have insisted upon being i»\1 all about the life of courts, though we 
do not share it and have no ‘vicntion of turning our information to 
any useful purpose ; just as we vead gossip about the appearance, 
attitude, and deportment of the House of Commons, but would on no 
account be troubled to read its debates; just as we are most anxious 
to hear how much Mr. Millais or Mr. Leighton received for his last 
picture, though we do not concern ourselves to inquire whether, from 
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any rational point of view, it is worth the money; just as we were 
infinitely absorbed for a time in the Tichborne case, but got so wearied 
of the whole thing before it was over that we ceased to read the 
evidence, without of course ceasing to have a strong opinion as to 
whether the claimant was an English baronet or a Wagga-Wagga 
butcher, ; so we have called upon those who were most likely to answer 
to the appeal, to give us sketches, hints, glimpses, of university life 
from outside, without ever caring to get inside it, or to inquire whether * 
so important a feature in our national existence is in harmony with it, 
whether college is the best preparation for the world, and the world so 
arranged that in passing from the first to the second, the step from 
study and comparative seclusion to action and bustle can be taken 
without any unfair interruption of continuity. 

Accordingly the novel and the stage have recently vied with each 
other in ministering to the public curiosity as to what is called the 
vie intime of the universities ; and the undergraduate has become, 
under such treatment, as familiar a personage as Anonyma or Ned 
Wright. The subscribers to circulating libraries and the frequenters 
of our metropolitan theatres think that they know all about him. 
They have seen him sauntering down the High, dogged by the 
ubiquitous proctor, breakfasting roisterously at noon when he ought 
to be working hard for his next examination, and entertaining a rollick- 
ing party just when his mother and sisters, thinking to give him a 
pleasant surprise, suddenly make their appearance. Such entertain- 
ments, varied by abundant rowing and occasional chapel, complete the 
average idea of college life. Interest in the matter is fast beginning 
to slacken ; for do we not know all about it ? 

Yet it is impossible for a serious person, adult and of worldly 
experience, not to be affected on visiting the chief English universities, 
and Oxford more especially, with a mingled feeling of admiration, 
amazement, and disappointment. All the ages seem to have con- 
spired to collect upon one spot the suitable machinery for the due 
education of youth, in a community where every citizen is supposed 
to be free, and the leading citizens are supposed to be, in the widest 
sense of the word, gentlemen; and the natural expectation would be 
that the virile life of such a community would be in harmony with 
such noble antecedents. Unacquainted as yet with the public life of 
the English nation, but admitted to an untrammelled scrutiny of its 
collegiate life, the intelligent foreigner could scarcely fail to arrive at 
the confident conclusion that among such a people there abounded 
erudite divines, lofty philosophers, soaring poets, stately historians, 
and majestic explorers in the yet unexplored recesses of human thought. 
What would be his surprise when he found that these not only were 
in no abundance, but were scarcely discernible at all; and that the 
generous youths who seemed to him to have in them a strain of the 
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gods, with finer opportunities than were ever offered by Olympus, had 
grown up to be narrow-minded parsons, barristers wallowing, in the 
lowest forms of litigation, heavy country gentlemen, light ‘leading- 
article-writers, ponderous members of Parliament, killers of birds, killers 
of time, slaves of pursuits stale, flat, and unprofitable. The dispropor- 
tion would shock and astound him. Probably he would set to, work to 
account for it, and if he did, the following would perhaps be the 
tenor of his meditations : 

What is there that is wanting at these magnificent institutions ? 
Every demand of the body seems properly answered ; every faculty of 
the mind may be adequately cultivated and developed ; every aspira- 
tion of the soul finds space and fitting conditions; every sentiment of 
the heart meets with responsive objects. Nothing is “ cabined, cribbed, 
confined.” The opportunities held out are preeminently generous 
opportunities. If one were asked to sum up in two epithets what he 
thought the peculiar atmosphere prevailing, he would say that it is 
large and liberal. Of course he would use the latter term in no 
technical sense, such as it has been mischievously narrowed down to 
by the exigencies of party clap-trap. Oxford is certainly not revolu- 
tionary, and is in a sense, though again not in a party sense, con- 
servative. But apart from miserable political strifes, every reflecting 
person knows that a truly conservative spirit is handsomely liberal, 
and a truly liberal spirit sagaciously conservative. 

When, therefore, we talk of the atmosphere of the universities being 
large and liberal, we mean, of course, that it is comprehensive and all- 
embracing. Nothing is omitted from its store of outlets for the young 
and active vital forces. Much has been said and written as to the 
expensiveness of college life; but there is nothing in the arrangements 
made by the university or by the colleges themselves that can be 
held responsible for any such drawback. ‘The weakness and folly of 
parents often supply a young fellow with means which, at his age, are 
scandalous; and the university is made the arena of his stupid and 
vulgar prodigality. It would be difficult for the authorities to check 
the mischief without interfering overmuch with the freedom of indi- 
vidual taste and action which it is their proper boast and pride to 
encourage. Moreover, young men of childishly extravagant habits are 
the exception, not the rule; indeed, they form a very, very small 
minority. The vast bulk of the undergraduates live in a style becoming 
their age and position; and if the tables of after-life were only more 
modelled on those to be seen in most of the college halls we should 
suffer less than we do from the shameless luxury which is undermining 
us. In dress, again, nothing can be more sensible or appropriate than 
such as commonly prevails at either university. There is very little 
smartness, and hardly any extravagance about it. There may occa- 
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sionally be something in it to laugh at, but never anything to repro- 
bate or despise. 

Much, again, has been said, during the last few years, of the exces- 
sive devotion of the youthful denizens of the universities to muscular 
pursuits. The popular notion is, that a large percentage divide their 
time between boating and cricket. A more mistaken idea could not 
be entertained, though it is easy to see how it has arisen. The people 
who are possessed by it have no personal acquaintance with college 
life, and owe their hazy information on the subject to the playful 
romances and feeble dramatic entertainments to which we have re- 
ferred. The only occasion on which they may be said to meet under- 
graduates as a body, face to face, is when they are present at the 
exciting spectacle of the annual boat race, for some years past held on 
the Thames, or when they are admitted to witness a rival cricket 
match between Oxford and Cambridge, or their emulation in other 
athletic sports. We would advise persons who wish to be better in- 
formed to visit Oxford, say, in the month of May, and to select the 
week during which the “eights” are run on the local stream. They 
take place about eight in the evening, and then a scene is presented 
to the eye which, for animation, for sheer muscular energy, and for 
the enthusiasm which successful prowess arouses, has perhaps no 
equal, Yet if the stranger, who cannot fail to be delighted at such an 
exhibition, have only spent the morning and afternoon in the streets 
of the city or among the college “quads,” he cannot possibly have 
failed to be struck by the quiet and even dead-alive look of every 
quarter he visits. There is no roystering going on, no noise. No 
one is abroad. Now and then an undergraduate hurries along with a 
book under his arm. On the river there are but very few boats, and 
they draw up under shady trees, and the solitary figures that have 
been gliding along give themselves up to study. It may not be very 
deep study. It may be doubted if the English be a very studious 
race; and we do not mean to say that real hard mental work is done, 
on any great scale, at our universities. But studies are pursued with 
regularity and steadiness; much time is devoted to them ; and we do 
not believe that a single moment more is dedicated to leisure and 
exercise than is good both for body and mind. 

But if we turn from the material aspect of the question, from the 
style of living and the modes of diversion, with which, as we have 
seen, no serious fault can candidly be found, to the intellectual and 
moral features of university life, we are more than ever perplexed to 
account for the fact that such glorious beginnings have such poor and 
unsatisfactory endings. Temperately fed, comfortably but not luxu- 
riously clothed, braced by keen but not excessive exercise, a young 
fellow finds at the very door of his rooms, be his disposition and genius 
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what they may, abundant material of every kind to feed on. And 
what strikes one more than all is, that the larger be his disposition 
and the more comprehensive his tastes, the more favourable is the 
field for his development ; for though there are grooves at Oxford or 
Cambridge, as elsewhere, no one is obliged to move in them. The 
grooves are almost innumerable, and all of them are open to every- 
body. The discreet youth will have experienced each in turn, for none 
of them are inconsistent with each other, It is not as in the busy 
after-world, where a man has to choose a particular line and stick to it ; 
downright success, and not self-cultivation, being then his main object. 
The undergraduate may not only be a fairly regular attendant at 
chapel, but may revel in its stately architecture, its solemnly painted 
panes, its fine choral music, its religious lessons, its silence, its strange 
fascinating atmosphere, felt by all people of delicate organisation, be 
their creed what it may, and may do and feel all these things without 
any intention of becoming a clergyman, or even acquiring decided 
ecclesiastical tastes. Again, he may be a faithful frequenter of 
libraries matchless in number and almost in quality, and at an age 
when the memory is inclined to be retentive make his mind a store- 
house of varied knowledge, without aspiring to be a r-indit, much less 
to figure as a bibliophile or a dryasdust. If he lodges within him a 
spark of artistic fire, his eye cannot fall upon the motley but picturesque 
architecture of the place without his feeling that he is, as it were, in 
a constant nursery of taste. At the same time his own preferences 
are left untrammeled. He is not trained in this school or in that. His 
fancy is fed, not cast ina mould. It is left to grow after its own bent. 

We might, perhaps, prove tedious if we attempted to exhaust the 
catalogue of fine opportunities of culture which it seems to us are 
presented by these seats of learning. But there are two considerations 
which we cannot pretermit. Whilst the education favoured by the 
place is of a solid character, there is nothing in it of a hard, dry, 
withering order, and in those dumb but eloquent tutors which in 
spire, garden, street, and river, are ever silently addressing the eye 
and ear, are to be found lessons which ought to elevate the mind, and 
lift it to lofty heights from which the concerns of life are viewed with 
the blended vision of poetry and philosophy. Nature, art, and 
humanity, are at once the instructors and the theme of souls charged 
with poetic messages, or tinged with the philosophic spirit; and if 
one were to set about to try to surround such with conditions abetting 
their surest and best development, one could scarcely suggest any 
additions to those—the time of life at which they are applied being 
considered—which exist at the universities. ‘‘ Unhappy the man,” 
exclaims Lamartine, “ who has not been a poet once in his life.” It 
seems to us that if he has been an undergraduate at Magdalen, he 
must have been. 
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The second consideration is that the university training seems to 
us to be peculiarly calculated to assist all young fellows who have 
anything in them, who, as the phrase is, have anything to say, in 
finding their voice. Some people believe in dumb genius, some do 
not; but our universities ought to leave no genius dumb. On the 
contrary, they should make it abundantly voluble. When all has 
been said in favour of a scientific training that can be said—and 
science is no longer neglected at either of the universities—the ancient 
classics are the best parents of expression. A man who is even fairly 
read in the literature of Greece and Rome ought always to be able to 
say what he wants to say ; he ought to be a master of the use of words. 
Nor do the universities leave him with only this resource. In debating 
societies, which aspire to reproduce the fervid oratory, the forcible 
argumentation, and the scintillating wit of more mature and practical 
assemblies, the aspiring undergraduate may school himself in those 
shining talents which ever command admiration, and not unoften 
conquer authority and fame. 

We feel how poor and inadequate has been our description of the 
splendid opportunities held out by these collegiate institutions for the 
education of youth ; but we have said enough to justify the inquiry, 
where are all the erudite scholars, where all the comprehensive 
thinkers, where all the prolific artists, where all the poets and spiritual 
souls, where all the lofty men of action they ought surely to produce ? 
In every generation not much less than a hundred thousand indivi- 
duals must pass through the varied training we have indicated. 
What becomes of them ? 

It is a melancholy inquiry; yet we may not elude, even if we 
cannot conclusively reply to it. Wedo not pretend to have an answer 
eut-and-dry, nor shall we attempt to pronounce dogmatically on a | 
problem which is as difficult as it is interesting. We can but hold up 
to the light certain considerations, which we imagine must have 
already presented themselves to many intelligent persons, at the same 
time indicating with a certain diffidence which of them, in our own 
opinion, are of most weight, and which of them of little, if of any, 
value at all. 

It is often affirmed, in certain circles more remarkable for the aflec- 
tation of superior wisdom and liberality than for the possession of 
either, that the “ parsonic element ”—for such is the somewhat rude 
method these gentlemen have of expressing their ideas—predominates, 
at Oxford at least, to so outrageous a degree that all originality and 
independence of mind are crushed out of the young met who turn to 
it for instruction, guidance, and development. We fear the charge is 
made rather out of deference to, and in order to corroborate, a precon 
ceived theory, than in sincere obedience to observed facts. Anybody 


who has at all dipped below the surface of Oxford life is aware that 
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there exist, and have for a considerable time existed, as many modes 
and schools of religious thought at Oxford as outside of it, and that 
the university is in this respect a sort of microcosm, or smaller reflec- 
tion of the big world. An enormous amount of what, using the word 
in its largest sense, we call theological inquiry is pursued silently at 
Oxford, and a considerable number of undergraduates are no strangers 
to it. It does not at all follow, because it is pursued reverently and not 
accompanied by those capers of blasphemous levity which are in vogue 
among “ superior people” in that omniscient centre known as London, 
that the inquiry is not a genuine and an earnest one. Indeed we 
cannot hesitate to affirm that, in the particular matter under consider- 
ation, the universities are in a condition of mind immeasurably 
superior to that of the community at large. For in the latter, three 
mental attitudes are in this respect predominant. There is indiffer- 
ence, there is the insolent form of scepticism, and there is bigotry. 
Hither people are intolerant and exclusive zealots, or they are offen- 
sive sneerers at the supernatural, or they do not care a button about it. 
Of course there is a residuum in society of persons honestly dedicated 
to patient investigation and reflection, who, though refusing to be 
bound hand and foot by dessicated formularies, have not become so 
stupendously wise as to discover that all mankind previous to them 
were superstitious and ignorant fools—a residuum who possess their 
souls in patience and wait for more light. But they are only a resi- 
duum, whereas, at the universities, they are still considerably more 
than a residnum. 

Far therefore from the “ parsonic element ”—by which, after all, is 
only meant a reverential attitude of mind—crushing the budding minds 
of the undergraduates, it inspires them, we fully believe, with just so 
much deference for the opinions of others, and for the accumulated 
opinion of centuries especially, as constitutes the proper amount of 
ballast for young men setting out on a voyage of intellectual dis- 
covery. It in no way hampers their choice of route, though it may 
very possibly steady their pace. Even, however, did facts compel us 
to conclude that the “parsonic element” is all-powerful at the univer- 
sities, we should still be unable, with the page of history lying open 
before us, to be quite sure that it would account for the poverty of 
thought and action which marks the sum total of the result of univer- 
sity education, as displayed in the large sphere of life. ‘Theology has 
played not only a vast but a great part in the formation of the human 
character and the march of human affairs; and unless we adopt the 
contemptibly narrow notion that human character has been wrongly 
moulded, and human aflairs have marched amiss ever since the 
beginning of the world until a certain discovery in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we must necessarily credit it with a fair share of usefulness. 
Even if we accept the Comtist doctrine that the Theological and Meta- 
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physical epochs are past for ever, and that Positivism, which affects to 
repudiate both, has henceforth mastery of the mind, we have yet to 
remember that the last stage was reached only through the two first. 
But thoughtful minds have already begun to perceive that Comte’s 
famous theory, though doubtless containing much truth, requires 
modification. Indeed it is highly probable that, though we are 
passing through an era in which Positivism plays a main part, the 
theological and metaphysical ways of looking at things is by no means 
extinct, but operate side by side, though for the moment in a minor 
degree, with their younger brother, and it is premature to say which 
of the three will be most predominant in some future development of 
human thought, Positivism not being, we may be quite sure, its last 
and final development of all. 

It would have been easier to have erected a showy theory for the 
explanation of the difficulty we are confronting on the basis of the 
“ parsonic element” suggestion than on the more modest considerations 
we have ourselves to offer. Indeed there may seem to some to bea 
commonplace character about the explanations we indicate ; but if a 
thing appears to be true we cannot help its being commonplace, and 
must resign ourselves to its possessing that unflattering feature with 
what resignation we can muster. It certainly seems rather common- 
place to hint that English youths are somewhat tardy in their 
development, and that they unfortunately happen to find themselves 
at the universities at an age when they scarcely appreciate or are 
even alive to the splendid opportunities that are before them. They 
are in that state which is represented by the retrospective exclamation, 
“Ah! if I had my time over again!” The university assumes no 
romantic or splendid aspect in their eyes till some years after they 
have left it. Moreover, it may be suspected that they come up from 
the various public schools where they have been spending their boy- 
hood, but indifferently prepared either intellectually or morally to 
grasp the advantages so prodigally scattered around them. The 
English boy is rather an idle boy, and is for the most part certainly 
not an imaginative boy; and industry and imagination can alone 
enable any one to pass through such a place as Oxford with much 
gain to himself. Being an idle boy, he is not compelled at a public 
school to work as, failing natural volition, he ought to be compelled ; 
whilst imagination is one of those qualities which, like the slow ass, 
does not mend its pace for beating. 

Neither, again, do undergraduates bring from home that necessary 
spur which the school has failed to administer. Many of them belong 
to the leisured classes, and what they see during the long vacation in 
the bosom of their own families rather disposes them to the vague 
but influential notion that the world is not so much a place to live for 
as to live in. Everything seems to come to everybody with whom 
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they are familiar with perfect ease, and without the trouble of seeking, 
much less struggling for it, and they thus acquire that placid, but 
pernicious frame of mind peculiar to those persons long since described 
by the Latin poet as fruges terre consumere nati, what we call in 
modern phraseology, unproductive persons. And that is just the 
charge we bring against the tens of thousands of men turned out 
every generation by the universities. They are non-productive. 
They become loafers, barristers, average members of Parliament—in a 
word, the people one meets; not one whit more useful, it is sad to 
say, than those who have been to no university at all. Of course only 
a minority of undergraduates belong to the really wealthy classes, 
the majority thoroughly understanding that they will have to do 
something to earn their livelihood. But here again school and home 
exercise no beneficial influence. At school they learn very little; and 
at home it is dinned into their ears, not that they must be accomplished, 
not that they must be exalted in sentiment and in aims, not that they 
must labour to maintain the spirit of the community and extend the 
glory and reputation of their country, but that they must select a 
remunerative profession, cultivate influential friends, become rich if 
possible, but in any case, ‘comfortably off,’ for they will have to 
marry, feed children, pay taxes, and die. 

Is it not here that we really reach and touch the blot of which we 
are in search? Want of enthusiasm, want of warm and intense 
admiration of what is admirable, a lack of the romantic and, if you will, 
the sentimental spirit, will undermine and paralyse the most capable 
character, and by restricting at once the area and the intensity of its 
energies, deprive it of all noble utility. Want of enthusiasm is the 
disease of the time, and the universities share the common malady. 
The Dons, Fellows, Tutors, hoc omne genus, are saturated with it, 
and the young fellows to whom is entrusted their training, since the 
young are never really without enthusiasm, feebly ape this detestable 
vice of their seniors. Enthusiasm, which is ridiculous in the big 
world, at the universities is “bad form.” An emasculated cynicism— 
not honest indignation, not sound and slashing satire, not manly hatred 
of things base and inferior—has entered into the bones of the present 
generation, and our literature, political, imaginative, and critical, gives 
daily proofs of its presence. ‘The small sneer is now the voice of 
every oracle. Every enthusiast—they are not many—is decried, and 
the only tolerable person is he who admires nothing but mincing and 
malignant epigrams. The higher spheres of the universities not only 
affect but largely originate this tone. A good deal of the small- 
sneering journalism of the day is “done” at the universities, and it 
is well understood there that all independent earnestness must, if 
possible, be laughed down. It is shocking—inevitable as it may be 
—to see young fellows of nineteen and twenty, who ought to be 
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fed upon enthusiasm, sitting in the rooms of the Union, or in the clubs 
in their barges on the river, reading the latest effort of periodical 
malignity, gloating over every little feminine prick of the journalistic 
pen, and, in the greenness of their understandings, regarding as 
“stunningly clever” what maturer judgments turn from with un- 
speakable loathing. 

For, take away enthusiasm from young men, and you may as well 
bury them at once. They will only live to disgrace you. Being 
wrong is a small matter ; being without generosity of mind and large- 
ness of soul is a deadly matter. It is enthusiasm which has caused to 
be done all the good work that ever was done in this world. En- 
thusiasm is the parent of large and lofty Ideals; and without these 
the Real in process of time comes to nought. And we firmly believe 
that it is want of enthusiasm which is undermining the life of the 
universities as it has already undermined the lite of the nation. 
Sneers save nobody. Good, honest, direct satire, which, holding the 
lash in one hand, holds the mirror of virtue in the other, may do good 
if the victim of its castigation be not too far gone in demoralisation ; 
but a petty, paltry, self-sufficient cynicism, whose only preferences 
are for those people and things who afford it a field for the exer- 
cise of its feeble powers, never benefited anybody yet. When 
the whole community is infected with it, the whole community 
is in so bad a way that nothing short of a miracle can restore it 
to health. | 

We hold, then, that a university ought to be, first and before all 
things, a nursery of nobleness. For learning in itself is a secondary 
matter, and is no matter at all if it be acquired only for the purpose 
of showing what a fool somebody else is. If our universities are to 
leaven the nation, which at present stands sorely in need of such 
assistance, and to lift the community to greater heights both of doing and 
aspiring, the “incarnate sneer” must be banished from their precincts. 
A great fuss is being made just at present lest Oxford should be made 
a military centre. It is a significant comment on our public condition 
that a successful son of Oxford should be disposed utterly to disregard 
the interests of the university because he happens to be at one and 
the same time Minister for War and Member for the City of Oxford, 
whose shopkeepers much desire the presence of the military ; and we 
entertain no doubt of the mischievous effects that would ensue from 
the city having its wishes gratified. But Oxford has a worse foe to 
fear than any inroad on the part of the British subaltern. Were the 
officers of the English army in earnest about their profession, were 
they enthusiastic, we should hail their advent in the vicinity of Alma 
Mater with rapture. They would, however, contribute no enthusiasm, 
but only bring with them those habits that still further starve and 
demolish it. The real army, however, to be dreaded, is already inside 
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the college quadrangles and gardens. We have already described it, 
and it will require no little effort to thrust it out. For this purpose, 
the relative influence of the universities and the world must be 
reversed. The tone of the former must be made independent, 


must be purified and exalted, and turned, as a saying stream, upon 
society. 











The Philosophy of the Ridiculous. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


AvuTHor or ‘SHuvT UP IN Paris.’ 


“Lire is at bottom so fearfully earnest that we could not possibly 
endure it, but for the blending of the pathetic and the comic.” Heine 
spoke from experience when he said this. He found a source of allevia- 
tion in his sense of the ridiculous. He could blend, and derive benefit 
from the blending, of the pathetic and the comic. This was one of the 
secrets of his endurance and one of the charms of his writings. It 
sustained the writer, it fascinates the reader. 

Are we smiling or sighing, or both, when we hear poor Chatterton 
exclaim, “I am going to try literature; if that doesn’t succeed, I'll 
turn preacher, and if that fails Pl drown myself.” You may see the 
sad drollery and the droll sadness of Goldsmith’s life reflected in his 
pages, as you may see your gloomy countenance shivering in the 
sparkling brook. In Charles Lamb the plaintive and the facetious 
are inseparable. You cannot pick up a gem of the one without finding 
it a gem of the other. Which is which, for instance, in this: “We 
sleep three in a bed; my bedfellows are Cough and Cramp.” ‘There 
is a pensive merriment in the narratives of Dr. John Brown, who 
can make even a dog’s life read as if it were worth living. George 
Cruikshank, the Hogarth of our times, can make the eyes run one 
moment with the tears of jocund mirth, and the next moment glisten 
with “the beads of sorrow.” The success of Charles Dickens in working 
these blended veins of the pathetic and comic is proverbial. “Such is 
life,” we say ; “ Laughter holding his sides,” and Grief bowing his head, 
strut and fret together their hour on the stage. 

There is an unusual blending of the pathetic and the droll in these 
last words of an old man who committed suicide the other day in 
America: “I am going to leave this cruel and wicked company, and 
my old dog and I are going together. Bury us in one hole together on 
the top of the bluff, between the two trees. I want God and all to for- 
give me. Puta board over me and my old dog with this inscription : 

“Poor old Jock! here he lies; 
Nobody laughs and nobody cries. 
Where he’s gone and how he fares 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 


In this example the absurd is subordinate, pathos is dominant, but it 
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is their blending that produces the effect. The melancholy cloud has 
a grotesque pathetic lining. 

Turning to my morning newspaper, this moment laid upon my 
table, I come upon another, although perhaps somewhat dissimilar, - 
illustration in the report of a meeting of women at Seaton Colliery, to 
protest against the price of various articles of food, among which is 
milk. “ Let us do without,” is the chairwoman’s policy. “ Do without ?” 
exclaims a pitiful voice; “but we must have milk for our bairns!” 
To which the chairwoman replies, “Bairns are a loss easily made good.” 
Art and nature are two of the extremes that often meet. The colliery 
woman does just as a fastidious satirist does—leaves the subtle poison 
of the inference to do its own work, unhindered by any explanatory 
antidote. The humour of the retort comes within a hairbreadth of 
being savage, when it is suddenly transformed into truthful pathos, 
pure and simple. It suggests just enough of the horrible to heighten 
its drollery. At first it sounds almost Red in its self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to logic and liberty, but becomes quite commonplace when you 
reflect that it is an everyday matter of fact. It is awful to think of 
such a means of reducing pauperism and destitution as that suggested 
by this chairwoman, but it is sufficiently ridiculous certainly to notice 
that just such a means is in constant employment, and to observe, in 
short, with what alacrity and velocity these unthinking gamins come 
bouncing into this enlightened part of the world, and join their little 
hrothers and sisters in the gutters of the metropolis of Christendom. 
I say “ enlightened part of the world :” the barbarians have no paupers ; 
and it is just as well that they have not, for if they had them it is not 
likely they would know how to perpetuate them. What do they know 
of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? How could 
they be expected to manage A Society for the Annual Vote of Thanks 
over the Rescue of One in a Hundred of Our Infant Paupers? At all 
events, these infant paupers we have, as naked as rags can make them, 
as dirty and diseased and hungry as any Doctor of Divinity could 
desire by way of a “subject” on the railing of Exeter Hall; where we 
can hang out our banners to our heart’s content, as far as these super- 
fluous infant paupers are concerned, for “ the cry is still they come.” 

Now, without wishing in the slightest degree to call in question 
the popular theory of the value of human life, however contradictory 
to it the popular practice may be, it is allowable, I think, to recognise 
the pathetic-ridiculous in the rage of our civilisation, when it catches 
one of these paupers in the act of trying to escape the “bank and 
shoal” of a Christian country and to jump at the chance of “the 


world to come.” “Suicide while in a state of’—empty stomach. - 
Nothing more feelingly and amusingly illustrates the equality of all 
men before the law than this zeal which makes as much of an effort 
to detain those who wish to get rid of us as it does to preserve those 
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whom we would gladly get rid of. How absurd for human beings 
whom we furnish with every opportunity for starving to death to give 
us the slip by jumping off Westminster Bridge! If they must die, 
why not die of neglect, like a man ? 

Here is a capital illustration of that philosophy which underlies the 
ridiculous. I cannot recall its origin, but it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose that it be regarded as the experience of a civilised gentleman 
cast away upon a desolate island: “ After having walked eleven hours 
without having tracked the print of a human foot, to my great aston- 
ishment and delight I saw a man hanging on a gibbet. My pleasure 
at the cheering sight was inexpressible, for it convinced me that I was 
in a civilized country.” It would be difficult to frame a paragraph 
more fruitful in humorous-pathetic-satirical suggestions. The longer 
you dwell upon it the more suggestive it becomes. 

Is there a more sorrowful spectacle than.a drunken man? And yet 
who can help laughing at him? We smile and sigh alternately, if 
not simultaneously. We are equally disgusted and amused. Risibi- 
lity and sensibility are so near of kin that those who see the comical 
side of the spectacle will be the first to appreciate its pathetic side. 

Sydney Smith says: “The sense of humour is incompatible with 
tenderness and respect.” He “would like to know if any man living 
would have laughed to see Sir Isaac Newton rolling in the mud.” 

I would like to know if any man, dying even, could have helped 
laughing to see Sir Isaac rolling in the mud. How does Sydney 
Smith come to think of such a thing? It comes of his being a humo- 
rist, and of his seeing the humorous side of this imaginary pathetic 
spectacle. Its grotesqueness suggested it. Sydney Smith was at once 
an example and a champion of the philosophy of the ridiculous. 

The truth is, that tenderness and respect are indispensable to the 
sense of the ludicrous. The greater our respect for the prostrate 
philosopher the more ridiculous he appears to us. So long as he is 
not in peril of life or limb there is no restraint upon the sense of the 
grotesque except that of social etiquette, and however we may curb 
our risibilities we cannot deaden our sensibilities. We smile inwardly 
if we do not laugh outwardly. 

Not long ago I saw a most fastidiously gotten up fellow creature 
fall headlong on the thin slop of the London pavement. Many smiled, 
some laughed outright. I may have laughed—at all events I smiled, 
not maliciously, I hope, but discourteously, I fear ; for as the disfigured 
dandy scrambled to his feet he looked daggers at me, and exclaimed, 
“What the deuce is it your business?” It was none of my business. 
We are instinctively amused at anybody who tumbles in the street, 
unless it is one’s own suit of clothes that does the tumbling, then we 
do not do the laughing. All the more spontaneously do we laugh if 
the anybody is a somebody, a Sir Somebody or other, for example, 
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whom we see “rolling in the mud.” Why? Because of the sudden 
juxtaposition of the pathetic and the comic, rendered more extreme by 
the rank of the individual. The philosophy of the thing is the 
philosophy of the ridiculous. 

It is impossible for a person with even half an eye for the pitiful- 
comical to go about doing good without being diverted by the tableaux 
that are perpetually recurring among the scenes of squalor and 
famine which embroider the skirts of our splendid civilisation. In 
short, the absurdities of the spectacle are but the constituent parts of 
the one commanding absurdity of so much squalor and famine being 
contiguous to so much gout, livery, and income tax. 

To say the truth, reverence is essential to the highest sense of the 
ludicrous, and the liveliest appreciation of the ridiculous generally 
accompanies the humanest and healthiest reverence. Therein consists 
the philosophy of the grotesque. I doubt whether a real, natural, 
human reverence is possible where an eye for the grotesque is want- 
ing. I speak now of that reverence which has two downright legs 
under it, and two outright arms upon it, and not of that reverence 
which has wings, and yet always droops, and spends more time in 
heaven, where it is not appreciated, than upon earth, where it is sadly 
needed. The best if not the only kind of reverence worthy of the 
name is that which is mellowed and humanized by sympathy with 
man, as well as elevated and awed by the fear of God; by which I do 
not mean being afraid of God. Silly and absurd children should not 
be afraid of a Father, who prefers a foolish child toa champion, wise 
in his own conceit, sitting in the seat of the scornful. ‘There is no 
experience toward God which is not affected by our relationship to 
man. ‘That reverence is to be suspected which sours the milk of 
human kindness, ‘True reverence sweetens the milk of human 
kindness. Moroseness is not reverence, nor is drollery irreve- 
rence. A man may be undignified without being irreverent. One 
of the devoutest and humanest men I ever knew was endowed with a 
marvellously keen and quick appreciation of the grotesque. 

The comedian’s justification is to be found in this profound and 
mysterious philosophy of the ridiculous. He has only to be “true to 
life” to be conscientious in his calling. The background of the 
burlesque is made up of pathos. I know persons who cannot laugh 
ata comedy. They tell me they often feel more like weeping—not 
over its “ wickedness,” as some try to do, but over its sadness.. They 
see through the surface which is comical, into the substratum which 
is sorrowlul. Some who, like Dr. Jedler, can look upon human life 
as a “ridiculous and preposterous business,” have, as the result of 
this point of view, another, from which they regard this life as 
worth enduring, not in spite of but by reason of its grotesque 
features. Even the dying man, who said “'The farce is ended, draw 
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the curtain,’ may have found some solace in the beautiful sadness 
which alternates with the farcical in the drama of life. Perhaps his 
depreciation of the comical led to his appreciation of the pathetic. It 
is often the case. Happy are they who discover the gravity of Life 
and the Future through all this phantasmagoria of the grotesque. 
They have discovered the philosophy of the absurd. 

It is a fact that music, however mirthful in tune, is to some persons 
mournful in tone. Whether it be a comical song or a dance tune that 
they hear, they hear with a pensive feeling. By the way, why is it 
that no humour can be got out of an organ? I have heard that 
one at Friburg laugh like a demon, but never like a warm-hearted 
human being. 

I have a weakness for the “negro minstrels.” They understand 
the art of “blending the pathetic and the comic.” Is it instinct or 
study that keeps the two so evenly balanced in their performance ? 
Consciously or unconsciously, they are working out this philosophy 
of the ridiculous. It is wonderful how one of their pathetic songs will 
subdue a half-dozen of their comic ones, so that your gentle-souled 
auditor will sigh just when she thought she was about to smile. 

“ Bones” and the parson ought to be the best of friends. The 
latter cultivates the gravity which it is the duty of the former to 
upset. Gravity, I say. Gravity is useful, in fact indispensable. I 
am quite willing to insist upon its cultivation. But gravity, mark 
you, is not to be mistaken for piety, any more than an acrimonious 
opposition to error is to be confounded with a constraining fidelity to 
truth. The sermon must plant something which the comedy cannot 
upset—must impart something deeper than gravity therefore. 

Those who are simple enough to cultivate gravity in the place of 
piety, will be simple enough to suppose they can impose upon others 
as easily as they do upon themselves. If you would see facial 
solemnity, look at the pickpocket in the act of plying his vocation. 
He is the most pious-looking person in the crowd. Sheep can look 
meek enough, and cows wise enough. Being religious is not so 
difficult as pretending to be. 

Should this sense of the serio-comic be suppressed then, or counted 
unbecoming in a Christian? Nay, nay, I doubt if we can rid our- 
selves of it without endangering its instinct german of pathos and 
pity. The Levite and the priest may have laughed in derision at 
their fallen fellow, but it was impossible for them to laugh the laugh 
of humorous pathos, or they would have done the deed prompted by 
a pathetic humour. The good Samaritan was the only good-humoured 
and the only undignified man of the three. The genuinely droll are 
thoroughly kind. They have the humour which is the counterpart of 
pathos. It is not scorn, not superciliousness, not derision ; it is that 
spontaneous exuberance of genial and humorous mirth which is 
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without motive and without design; which is just as harmless, nay, 
just as useful, as the gratification of any other instinctive craving, 
such as that for food or sleep, or music or beauty. 

I can conceive of nothing more irreverent or unnatural than the 
attempt which some make to steel themselves against this comical 
side of human life. This sense of the grotesque was put into man 
by the Maker of man, and is not to be cut out of him by the 
knife of religious acerbity or kicked out of him by the boot of 
coercive Christianity. It is not so much surgery that our propen- 
sities need as conscientious exercise. We need reconstruction more 
than amputation. Do not allow the right eye to offend and it will 
not be necessary to cut it out. 

A book might be written on the advantages to be derived from this 
eye for the absurd. Of Heine’s satisfaction in it I have spoken. 
Hundreds of witnesses, equally distinguished, might be called to 
testify to its value. 

“Strange as it may seem,” Cowper tells us, “the most ludicrous 
lines I ever wrote were written in my saddest mood, and but for that 
saddest mood would probably never have been written at all.” One 
of those “saddest moods” found relief in the “ludicrous lines” of 
‘John Gilpin. Walter Scott said he “mixed with his distress 
strange snatches of mirth which had no mirth in them.” But there 
was a philosophy in them. The late Dr. Norman Macleod was doubt- 
less indebted to his large sense of the ridiculous for his physical 
elasticity and the forbearance with which he met opposition. He 
was an illustration of Max Miiller’s saying, “ Humour is often a safer 
sign of strong convictions than guarded solemnity.” 

The late Sainte-Beuve must have had recourse to this philosophy, 
or he never would have thought of relieving the depressing anticipa- 
tion of a duel by going to it under an umbrella. His seconds 
remonstrated, but he declared that he “would rather get killed than 
get wet.” His philosophy was successful. The absurdity of the 
situetion put an end to it. The element of the comical overcame that 
of the tragical. The tragedy was precluded by its farcical beginning. 
If great powers could only see the absurdity of their pretexts the 
tragedy of war might be prevented. If it is but a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous it is no greater distance from the ridiculous 
to the infernal. What is the cost of a few telegrams in the disen- 
tangling of a treaty, to the expense in human life, in misery, in 
devastation, and in perpetual embitterment, of that ghastliest of 
absurdities, a duel between two nations to settle a dispute between two 
kings or two cabinets ? 

If you once master this philosophy which adheres to the ridiculous, 
and so become perfectly familiar with its whys and wherefores, you 
will find it of constant application. For example, you take pride in 
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insinuating how much a certain great man confides in you, when you 
are taken down by the information that he is precisely as familiar 
with the spooney you are talking to. You complain of certain ailments 
brought on by an overtaxed intellect, when you are tantalized to find 
the same ills afflicting the bovine gentleman with whom you converse. 
If you deplore the difficulty you have in remembering even a fraction 
of the many books you read, the addlehead will affirm that he has to 
endure the same afiliction. 

You are invulnerable to a bore if you are armed with this philo- 
sophy. Let him come when he will, or be his errand what it may, 
you are more than a match for him. Can anything be more humili- 
ating than the consciousness of being beaten by a bore, or anything 
be more irritating than his complacency as he leaves your presence ? 
From this humiliation and irritation you are saved by using your foe 
instead of allowing him to use you. Instead of wearying and worry- 
ing you he shall rest and brighten you. For every moment of yours 
that he carries away you shall beguile an item of experience from him. 
Let him see that you appreciate him as a joke, and he will never 
attempt again to make you a serious visit. But if you take him as 
seriously as he feels he will have the advantage of you. Your anger 
confirms his conceit ; your good humour defeats it. 

Suppose a lady, or say a lady-like person, in a railway carriage, 
hands you her dear little angel to hold while she “just steps out to 
get a little something to eat,” and (indeed this has really happened) 
suppose the train rolls on before the lady returns! Now then you are 
sold. Your fellow-passengers laugh at you, and you cannot fail to see 
the grotesqueness of your situation: you, a spruce young bachelor, 
sitting in a railway compartment with a baby in your arms! How 
comical, yet how pathetic! The infant’s destiny is in your hands, or 
rather arms. You are its only “ natural protector.” ‘The child’s de- 
pendence, the mother’s infidelity, your responsibility—could anything 
be more solemn? Under these perplexing circumstances I commend 
to you the philosophy of the ridiculous. 

For connubial quarrels there is no more effective remedy than a 
realization of their absurdity. Quarrels between acquaintances, or 
even business partners, may be destitute of reason, without striking 
us as ridiculous; but a quarrelsome pair of married people are so 
exquisitely ludicrous that to escape their misery they have only to 
“see themselves as others see them.” The absurdity of their warfare 
consists in their proximity. Victory is useless, since an advance is 
impossible, and defeat is equally indeterminate because neither army 
can get away. One side, or both sides, may have rational grounds for 
a casus belli, but how is either side to enjoy the fruits of or even 
prove a triumph, while both sides “sleep on the field”? Hence the 
droll pathos in that epitaph which reads, “ Here lie John and Hannah 
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Smith ; their warfare is accomplished.” Matrimony is essentially 
a pacific alliance, and the parties to it have necessarily, not to speak of 
voluntarily, put themselves on a peace footing—‘ for better or for 
worse.” Consequently they go to war under conditions so entirely 
incompatible with war as to make their warfare exceedingly grotesque. 
In that grotesqueness a philosophy is to be found. It must have been 
found by the author who says, “I am never hungry till seven, but 
madame always wants her dinner at five; so we have agreed to have 
dinner precisely at six. In this way we are equally annoyed.” And 
equally satisfied too, since the victory as well as the defeat is equally 
shared, as should always be the case in matrimonial battles. In the 
very nature of things matrimony is itself a drawn battle. It is 
seldom that either party can boast of much of a victory. 

If you are a preacher or reformer who, whether by tongue or pen, 
spend your valuable time in “holding the mirror up to nature,” you 
will find it to your advantage to cultivate this philosophy of the ridicu- 
lous. For what other preventive against despair can you have in 
case Nature looks into the mirror only to see everybody but himself? 
Mr. Dickens, in writing to a friend, said, “I find that a great many 
people (particularly those who might have sat for the character) con- 
sider even Mr. Pecksniff a grotesque impossibility, and Mrs. Nickleby 
herself, sitting bodily before me in a solid chair, once asked me if I 
really believed there ever was such a woman!” There is nothing to 
be done under such circumstances but to fall back upon the philosophy 
which comes of the grotesque, for it would only make you feel still 
worse beaten to inform those that are so “struck” with your success 
that they are hit by it, are among the wounded, and ought to be 
among the missing. 

How restorative to the leader who has to contend with irrational 
prejudices to survey the disheartening battle-field from a grotesque 
point of view! He finds veritable comfort in the drollery of the fact 
that those who to-day resist him with such asperity will to-morrow be 
as vindictively and therefore as mischievously in his favour. Just as his 
heart is about to break over the suicidal intolerance of mankind, he 
will be reinvigorated by the thought of the absurdity of their perversity. 
“The hooting mob of yesterday in” grotesque “awe returns.” A 
gentleman who, owing to the not unusual zeal without knowledge of 
the police, suddenly found himself in a prison cell, says, “I could not 
keep down the sense of the humorousness of my situation. It dis- 
puted place with my anxiety for my invalid wife.” Who knows but 
that many a cell has been lit up with this sunshine of drollery, and 
many a martyr has been supported by this philosophy of the ridiculous ? 

But some, alas! are the victims of that ¢rotesque cruelty which is 
only too common in the working of our legislation, or in the conduct 
of that figurative lady with the scales in her hands and on her eyes. 
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To draw another illustration from an assembly of those who are pre- 
suming enough to give publicity to their hardships, we have the story 
of a young woman who sold combs on the street without a licence, and 
received a month’s imprisonment as the reward of her industry. If 
she had been a beggar she would have been left undisturbed, like any 
other beggar; but her honesty was her worst policy, for now she is 
refused a licence to sell combs because she was in prison a month! 

Eleven years ago a boy endured a year’s imprisonment for a dis- 
honest act. Upon regaining his liberty he set about getting an honest 
livelihood by selling knickknacks on the street. The other day he 
was warned that, in consequence of the passage of a new law, he could 
not pursue his business without a licence. He forthwith applied for 
one, and was informed that he could not have one because he had been 
in prison ten years before! So now he has two alternatives allowed 
him by the state, suicide being of course forbidden: he can take his 
chances either as a pedlar or as a thief; that is, he can take his choice 
of going to prison for breaking the law against theft, or for breaking 
the law against selling toothpicks on the street without a licence. 
Scarcely less grotesque, certainly not less suggestive, is the logic of the 
woman who begged the judge to increase the years he had named for 
her incarceration, because she was safer in than out of the cell. 
“ Anywhere, anywhere, out of ”—society ! 

Fortunate are they who have to beat the wolf from the door with 
their pen if they can find anything to laugh at in their straits. It 
is often the last refuge of unrequited genius. 

This philosophical mixing of the comical with the pathetic removes 
from the mind much of the acidity and cynicism with which we are 
liable to look upon the follies of mankind. We learn to have a sort 
of affectionate fellow-feeling for those who are perpetually upbraided 
for their vanity, and even feel like taking up the cudgels in their 
defence against the whole army of preachers, moralists, and satirists. 
This scramble and intrigue for social position, this waste of time and 
money in pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp called Position, or Place, 
how ridiculous it all is! And yet is it not a kind of melancholy necessity 
as well? Is vanity to be denied those who have nothing else to lean 
upon? And are they to be deprived of the light fare of social enjoy- 
ment who cannot digest any stronger food? Alas! for us, indeed, not 
to say, alas! for the justice that is over us, if Providence begrudges us 
the flowers on our bonnets and the chains on our waistcoats. How- 
ever, we need give ourselves no apprehension on that point, since 
something more .expensively dressed than “Solomon in all his glory” 
is given as our example. It is,said by way of rebuke to the over- 
dressed, “See how plainly the Duchess of Broadacres dresses.” “ Well, 
if we were duchesses,” our ladies may reply, “we also could afford 
to dress plainly, but what we lack in position we must make up in 
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decoration.” If our rank is determined we do not need the badge of it. 
The general takes pride in going without his regimentals, the new 
lieutenant feels the necessity of wearing his. There is just as much 
vanity in ostentatiously renouncing titles as in ostentatiously display- 
ing them. Spiritual pride is, in some cases, more disposed to repudiate 
the “ Reverend” than to acquiesce in it. Many a man forfeits his 
humility by being proud of it. 

It will mollify our acrimony toward these vanities and affectations 
(and counter-affectations) to remember that we all have a share in 
them. All men think all men ridiculous but themselves. We wish 
some one would speak to our neighbour about a bad habit which we 
are no less addicted to. ‘The boor complains of his fellow boor for 
being “no gentleman.” Mr. Pot wishes somebody would remonstrate 
with Mr. Kettle for being so black. Mrs. Fox thinks Mrs. Cat ought 
to be taken to task for being so sly. There is nothing like a thorough 
appreciation of the philosophy of the ridiculous for making us see 
ourselves as others see us, and for making us look upon the foibles 
and infirmities of one another with a kithly-minded leniency. It makes 
you feel leal and forbearing towards every member of this foolish 
human family to remember that you are one of its members. How 
can we say “ Thou fool” to another, if we have reason to suspect that 
he may say the same to us? 

M. Du Chaillu says he was sometimes unable to take aim at the 
female gorilla which menaced him, because of the grotesque counte- 
nance which she assumed. He was obliged to laugh at her instead of 
shooting her. His eye for drollery was as valuable to her as it was 
perilous to him. 

We are told that “there were passages in the judicial career of 
Jeffreys, in which abhorrence, disgust, indignation, and all feelings of 
the sterner kind gave way to the irresistible sense of the ludicrous.” 
But we must not allow our sense of the comic to get the mastery of 
us, lest we fail in our endeayour to bring down the gorillas or the 
Jeffreys of oppression and injustice. Nor must we suffer the pathetic 
aspect of crime to modify its hatefulness or hipder its punishment. 

The two senses must be well balanced to be in healthful play. The 
pathetic must not see more or more quickly than the humorous eye, 
and the latter must not excel the former in range of vision or detec- 
tive sagacity. Ifyou see only the pathetic side of life, you break ; if 
you see the humorous side as well, you bend. If we are overstocked 
with pathos we are soft, and our sermon is “ like Niobe, all tears ;” if we 
have a surplus of humour we are flippant; in both cases we are flat. 
We ure to preserve and cultivate a philosophical blending of the two. 
The one is the warp, the other is the woof, of human experience, and 
the weaver is the Providence whose hand knoweth how to interweave 
the mysterious threads. 





